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THE FIRST PAINTER IN AMERICA. 


A PRIESTESS OF BACCHUS. 


Dunlap in his ‘‘history of the Arts of 
Design’’ gives a brief sketch of JouN 
Watson, who was a native of Scotland 
and settled at Perth Amboy, in New Jer- 
sey, in 1715, at the age of thirty years. 
He speaks of Watson, as the first painter 
in America, Smybert, who is generally 
spoken of as such, having emigrated to 
this country with Dean Berkley, in 1728, 
and settled at Newport, Rhode Island. 


Dunlap says that when he was a child, 
he looked with awe upon the site of the 
house in Perth Amboy where Watson 
lived, and had died a rich old bachelor at 
the age of eighty-three years, and espe- 
cially upon a little building which he used 
as his studio, and in which he had a col- 
lection of paintings, the first ever seen 
in America. Dunlap remembered the win- 
dow shutters being divided into squares, 
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and upon each square was painted by 
Watson the head of a.man_or woman, 
some of antique character, and some of 
the men wearing helmets and crowns. He 
could not remember who or what they 
represented. 

I am glad to be’ able to supply the 
blank in Dunlap’s memory, in the case 
of one head on those shutters, a pen and 
ink sketch of which I send you for publi- 
cation in the Recorp if you think it wor- 
thy of a place there. It was made by my 
grandmother when she was a young lady 
of eighteen years. She was a native of 
Perth Amboy, and emigrated to Ohio at 
about the year 1802. In a letter to my 
mother, dated at Marietta, in December, 
1806, in which she enclosed the sketch, 
she wrote : 

‘*T remember Watson when he was a 
feeble old man, and had given up painting. 
His nephew, Alexander, who had come 
from Scotland on the promise of becoming 
his heir, then lived with him; also a niece, 
a maiden lady quite in years, was his 
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housekeeper. I often looked with wonder 
upon the head of a wrinkle-faced old 
woman painted upon one of the, shutters 
of his house in which he ‘had - formerly 
worked. She had. her eyes cast toward 
heaven, ina sort of extasy, and in her 
hand she held what appeared to be the top 
of alighted torch. One day I made a 
copy of it with a pencil, and, as you say 
your little boy is fond of pictures, I have 
copied the pencil sketch, in this letter, 
with my pen. I think you may consider 
it a pretty accurate copy of Watson’s 
picture. Who or what it represents, I 
know not.’’ 

I presume it is a priestess bearing a 
torch—possibly an oracle of Delphos or 
some other place. You may be able, bet- 
ter then I, to determine the question. I 
send you the letter to my mother, with 
the drawing, which has the merit of being 
a copy of a picture, by the first painter 
who pursued his vocation in ‘the United 
States, or rather within the domain com- 
prised within our Republic.’ 





THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE IN COLONIAL TIMES. 


By Georce C. Mason.—[Concluded from page 319.] 


The next we hear of Captain Lindsay is 
from the Coast of Africa, by a homeward 
bound vessel ; 


“ Anamaboe 28th Feby e 

“* Gentlemen, this third of mine to you and now 
I am to Lett you know my proceed’gs sense my 
last, Dated 3d Jany, & I have Gott 13 or 14 hhds 
of Rum yet Left a bord & God noes when I shall 


Gett clear of it. Y* Traid is so dull it is actuly 
a noof to make a man Creasey. My cheefe mate 
after making four or five Trips in the boat was taken 
sick & Remains yery bad yett ; then I sent Mr Tay- 
lor & he Gott not well & three more of my men has 
sick. James Dixon is not well now and wors than 
y' have wore out my small cable also oakam & have 
been oblige to buy one heare, for I thought the con. 
cequance of y* Intrust on bord this vesiel was Two 
great to Rusk without a Cable to trust to, therefore 
I begg you not Blaim me in so doeing. I should 
be glad I cood come Rite home with my slaves, for 
my vesiel will not last to proceed farr. We can see 
day Lite al round her bow under deck. However 
I hope She will carry me safe home once more, I 


need not inlarge. Heare Lyes Captain hamlet, 
James Jepson, Carpenter, Butler & Lindsay. Gard- 
ner is dun, firginson is Gon to Leward. All these 
is Rum Ships. butler is in a brig with 150 hhds. 
from Barbados, belongs to Cape Coast Castle. I’ve 


1 The correspondent of the Recorp (who desires anonym- 
ity) is right in supposing the picture to be the head of a 
riestess or devotee. It was doubtless copied by Watson 
| weg Montfaucon’s ‘ Antiquity Explained” (the English 
lation was published in 1721), in which the whole figure 
is given, with a description. She is either a priestess of Bac- 
chus ora M de woman ¢ d to Bacchus,” who,” by 
voluntary enthusiasm, made herself mad. In the fu 
length figure in Montfaucon’s work, she is represented as 
fully draped from the waist, and sitting upon a round base 
adorned with pilasters. The object mistaken for a torch is a 
vase, covered with grape and ivy leaves, and emitting a flame 
from its mouth.. Such was the form of the lamps carried by 
the leading Egyptian priest in the procession Isis, Apu- 
leius says, ‘ It gave a strong light, but was not at all like the 
lamps we use in our feasts at night. It was a golden vase, 
which let the flame out through a hole in the socket.’’ 

The writer has a small pencil sketch of a nude athlete, 
drawn by Watson, which shows remarkable skill in depicting 
anatomical developments. Can any reader of the RecorD 
give any further account of Watson than is related in the 

rst volume of Dunlap’s “Arts of Design,’ or tell where: 
there is one of his pictures in existence ?—{ Eprror.] 
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sent a Small boye to my wife. I conclude with my. 
best Endeavors for Intrust. Gentlemen, your faith- 
full Servant at com’md. 
“ Davip Linpsay.” 
“*N. B. on the whole I never had So much Trou- 
ble in all my voiges, I shall rite to barbados in a 
few days.” 


The consignee was looking for him, as 
the two following letters will show. 


“ Barbadoes, March 16th 1753: 

“ Slaves are now in Lotts from £33 to £56 per 
head & £37.. Weshallbe glad to. have your bee. 
ther orders abt Capt. Lindsay, as they may be here 
before he arrives. Lumber, horses and all sorts. of : 
Provisions plenty & Chep. .Our new Crops Rum is 
now 2s Moll* 20d. very little here. Sugar in bar- 
rels 27-6 to 28-9 per cwt. Price of hhds. not 
Broke yet, nor the price of Cotton & Ginger. Bills 
40 per ct.” 

“Barbadoes, April 27th 1753. 

“We have not heard from the Gold Coast since 
our last per Capt. Nichols. Our produce now very 
plenty & if the vessels does not come in too fast, 
hope it will fall. Good slaves are now wanted, 
We dayley expect three vessels to our address, from 
the coast. We had a Snow belonging to us, & some 
of our friends here last week, from Gamba. We 
sold the greater part of her ‘cargo at about £33 per 
head. She brought 135 slaves. Sold about 100 at 
the above price. The rest were old & sickly, which 
were sold cheaper, at about £23, per head round, 
We shall be glad to embrace all opportuniteys to 
serve you & your Friends here. 

“ We remain with Great Regard Gent". 
“ Your humble Servants. 
“ Sus. & ELIAS MERIVIELLE.” 


Susanna Merivielle, the senior partner 
of the above firm, died a few days subse- 
quent to the date of the above letter, and 
the business was carried on by her son, the 
surviving partner. 

Captain Lindsay turned up at last, not- 
withstanding his leaky craft and numerous 
mishaps, for we have a letter from him, 
dated 

“ Barbadoes, Fune 17th N. S.1753- 

“ Gentle'n. These are to acqt you of my arivel 
heare y* Day before yesterday in 10 weeks from 
anamaboe. I met on my passage 22 days of very 
squally winds & continued Rains, so that it beat my 
sails alto piceses, soe that I was oblige Several Days 
to have sails on bent to mend them, The vesiel 
Likwise is all open Round her bows under deck. 
For these Reasons am oblige to enter my vesiel 
heare & have valued myself on Mr’ Elias meriveal 
who is to despatch me in three or four weeks Time. 
My slaves is not landed as yet: they are 56in num- 
ber for owners, all in helth & fatt, I lost one small 


‘To Commissions on £1466 13 6 @ 5 p. ct.73 
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gall. I’ve got 400z gould dust & eight or nine 
hundred weight maligabar pepper for owners. . 

** Not to Inlarge, shall rite in a day or 2. We 
are all well a bord. Mr Sanford died the 3d day 
of March, & one John‘ Wood who went in y* boat 
with him, died y* 3d of April, at sea. ‘I left Capt. 
Hamblet at Cape Coast, sick. His slaves had rose 
& they lost the best of what they had. Heare is no 
slaves at market now. I conclude with my best in- 
deavers for y’r intrust & am your faithfull ser. at 
com’m’d, 

“ Davin Linpsay.” 


_ The following is an account of sales, and 
as the number is short of the number given 
in Lindsay’s letter, dated the day previous 
to the sale, he probably retained the re- 
mainder to bring home with him. 


“Sales of Forty Seven Negroes, & a parcel of 
Lumber & Water Casks, imported in the Brigg’a.. 
Sanderson, & put into my hands by Captain David 
Lindsay, on, the. proper account and risque of 
Messrs William Johnston & Peter Brown, of Rhode 
Island, owners of said Brigg’a.” 


+ Smact Boys 


+ Girts 


Prices £,s, dy 
£35 875... 


‘8 


. Feet or Boarps 


+ Smart Giris 


£29 


+ +e +» Water Casks 


491 8 23 r 
4256 1353 


Charges deduced viz, 
To cash paid for Permit to Land the 
Slaves 5S. 
** Duty on 47 Slaves @ ss. 11 150 
“ for mmoer attending theSales . 5. 
“ paid for carrying Notes into the 
Country, for Liquor at the 
Sales & for Wherry hire 1195 
To the Captain’s Coast Commission on 
£1432 12 6 55 22 
6 8—142 15 3 


£1324 03 


Messrs William Johnston & Peter Brown, 
Rhode Island ; Their Acct Curt. 
Barbados Jul 


roth 1753 
Errors 


ted 
_ Evtas Merivig.is.” 
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The following is from Merivielle, dated 
Feb’y 22d—the year is obliterated, but 
from its tenor it preceded those already 
quoted, for it refers to Lindsay’s expected 
arrival. As it gives us some idea of the 
number of slaves at times thrown upon the 
market in rapid succession, it is not out of 
place here: 


“ The bearer brought a very fine cargo of ab‘ 240 
slaves, 180 men & women, I am told, & the rest 
fine boys & girls, They turn out but little better 
than £22 ster’g. + The first lot of 50 men and 10 
women sold for £36. currency, The 22d ult. ar- 
rived the sloop Gambia. Henry Knowles Coma to 
my address, Bro‘ in on owners account 110 slaves ; 
one since dead, ‘There were several very low in 
case & very small. Only 40 men, 16 women, 42 
boys & 12girls. I sold the 28th ult. 100 at £32. 
4’ 0” per head. w.h is as exch’e. at 40 per ct. as it 
is now £23 Ster.g. & I think as Capt Knowles & 
the Bearer, considering their condition & so many 
small, they were well sold.” 


Captain Lindsay took on board 55 hogs- 
heads of rum, 3 hogsheads and 27 barrels 
of sugar, amounting in all to £911, 17’, 
2¥"',and received bills on Liverpool for 
the balance due the owners and returned 
to Rhode Island in safety, notwithstanding 
the defects in his vessel. His good man- 
agement produced so favorable an im- 
pression that a new vessel was tendered 
him, and he was placed in command of 
the Schooner Sierra Leone, about forty 
tons burthen, owned jointly by Newport 
and Boston Merchants, and June 1gth, 
1754, he signed the following bill of lad- 
ing, comprising his outward cargo : 


"I Gurren by the Grace of GOD, in good Or- 
der and well-conditioned, by Wilham John- 
ston & Co., owners of the Schooner Sierra Leone, 
in & upon the said Schooner, called the Sierra Le- 
one, whereof is master under God for this present 
voyage, David Lindsay,& now riding at Anchor in 
Harbour of Newport, & by God’s grace bound for 
the Coast of Africa: To Say, Thirty four hogsheads, 
Tenn Tierces, Eight barrels & six half barrels 
Rum. one barrel Sugar, sixty Musketts, six half 
barrels Powder, one box beads. Three boxes Snuff, 
Two barrels Tallow, Twenty-one barrels Beef, 
Pork & Mutton, 14 cwt. 1 qr. 22 lbs, bread. one 
barrel mackerel, six shirts, five Jacketts, one piece 
blue Callico, one piece Chex. one mill, shackles, 
hand cufts &c. 
“ Being marked & numbered-as in the Margent : 
& are to be delivered in like good Order & well 
condition, at the aforesaid port of the Coast of 
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Affrica (the Dangers of the Seas only excepted) 
unto the said David Lindsay, or to his Assigns, he 
or they paying Freight for the said Goods, notting, 
with Primage & Average accustomed.’ In Witness 
whereof, the Master or’ Purser of the said Schooner 
hath Affirmed unto three Bills of Lading: all of 
this Tenor & date: one of which Three Bills of 
Lading being accomplished the other two stand 
void. And so God send the good Schooner to her 
desired Port in Safety: Amen. 

“ Dated in Newport in Rhode Island, June 19th 
1754. 

“: * Davip Linpsay.” 


The following is a copy of the Owners’ 
orders. 
' “Newport Fune oth 1754 
“Capt David Lindsay. 

Sr. you being Master of our Schooner Sierra 
Leone, & ready to sail, our orders are that you Im- 
brace the first opportunity of wind & weather & 
Proceed for the Coast of Africa, where, please God 
you arrive there, dispose of your cargo on the best 
terms you can for Gold, good Slaves &c. When 
you have finished your trade on the Coast (w.* we 
desire may be with all Convenient Dispatch) Pro- 
ceed for the Island of Barbadoes, where you will 
find letters Lodged for you in the hands of Mr Elias 
Merivielle, with whom consult in regard to the sale 
of your Slaves, & if they will fetch Twenty-six 
pounds Sterling per head, round, you may dispose 
of them there, & Invest the Produce as per your 
orders you will find Lodged there: but if you can- 
not sell at the above price, Proceed without loss of 
time to St Vincent, there dispose of your slaves if 
they will fetch nine hundred livres round in money, 
& in case you sell there you may purchase as much 
Cocoa as you can carry under your half deck & 
proceed to St Eustatia, there load with molasses, & 
if an opportunity of freight ship the remainder of 
the neat proceeds in Molasses to this port or to Bos- 
ton. Should you find it will detain you. long at St 
Euustatia to accomplish this, send the Schooner 
home as soon as possible after she is loaded & come 

senger after you have finished your business : but 
if they will not fetch the above price, Proceed di- 
rectly for the Island of Jamaica: there you will find 
orders lodged for you, & dispose of your Slaves on 
the best terms you can & Invest as much of the 
proceeds in good Muscovado Sugar as will load 
you, in such casks as you can stow with most Con- 
venience & Proceed home with all possible Dis- 
patch. You are to have four out of 104 for your 
Coast Commission & five per cent for sale of your 
cargo in the West Indies & five per cent for the 
Goods you purchase for return cargo. You are 
to have five slaves Priviledge, your cheaf mate 


1 These privil were in addition to the lar wages re- 
ceived mite commissions allowed the Cusine above. Sub- 
sequently, to insure a careful treatment of the ‘0. £100 was 
awarded to the Captain and £50 to the Surgeon it the loss on 
the. voyage amounted to no more 2 in the 100, and 
amounts if the loss not exceed 3 in the 100, 





et ee le, i in i os 


@eavrerr 








Two, if he can purchase them, & your second mate 
two. 

“ We desire you will omit no opportunity of Let- 
ting us hear from you. Wewish you a good voi- 
age & are your Loving Owners. 

“ WILLIAM JOHNSTON & Co. 


“ Above is a copy of orders rec w’ch I promise 
to follow. 


“ Davip Linpsay.” 


The date of Lindsay's arrival at Barba- 
does we have no means of knowing. We 
next hear of him after his arrival home, in 
a letter from one of the Boston owners to 
their associates in Newport, probably in 
reply to one giving the result of the voy- 
age. 

“ Boston April 28th 1755. 

“ Lindsay’s arrival is very agreeable to us, & we 
wish we may never make a worse voyage. Our ac- 
count of y* sugar you may ship round when it suits 
best, believe y* sooner the better, as the price here 
will soon fall, except a war should open. Y° bills 
for us you may also Inclose us, & may depend upon 
our observing y* directions of keeping them till 
y’ time limited. 

“How many Hhds of rum can the Sch. Sierra 
Leone carry? Are you determined to get a larger 
vessel for Lindsay? The reason of these questions 
is that we may possibly find ‘a purchaser, if she is 


big enough.” 


From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the schooner was about ten months in 
making the round voyage. The owners 
decided to send her again to the Coast. 
She was accordingly fitted out, and her bill 
of lading, signed August 16, 1755, com- 
prised the usual limited number of articles, 
the principal items being rum and tobacco, 
with an ample supply of beef, pork, bread, 
water, &c., and the Captain’s orders are 
almost a duplicate of those given above. 

The next we hear of the schooner is in 
a letter dated Boston, April 1756: 


“ The Inclosed will probably be ye first advice of 
y Sierra Leone's arrival in y* West Indies. as it 
seems to be wrote not only in haste, but early on 
his arrival. Capt. Lindsay might have as well ad- 
vised how many slaves he brot in, as how many 
days he was on the passage: but this must now be 

erred to his next. The letter was brought us 
yesterday from piscataway.”’ 


The letter referred to I have not been 
able to find; but a few days later another 
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letter was received from Lindsay, dated 
‘‘Cape Coast Rhoad,’’ and forwarded by 
a homeward bound vessel : 


Gentle’n, these are to acqt you I sail this Night, 
please God, with all my slaves Well, as Likewise 
White people: have got 57 slaves on bord & expect 
one or two more. Heare is no News. Heare is 
not one Hhd‘Rum on y* Gould Coast to sell. Buf- 
fum & Wanton both Ready to sail. I need not 
add, having just Rote to you via Siranand, from 
Gentle’n, y’ faithfull Sert at command 

“ Davip Linpsay.” 


Whilst waiting further advices from 
Lindsay, the owners in Boston wrote to 
their associates in Newport under date of; 
May 26, 1756. 


“ We have yours of y* 21st inst. which gives us 
the agreeable advice of Lindsay’s completing his 
voyage. Please not to omit sending his certificate 
of his not proceeding to Jamaica & So. Carolina 
ee ea 


“Mr Brown, of Plymouth, has a vessel on the 
stocks, of about go tons, designed for a schooner, 
has a long quarter deck comes home to the main 
mast, and lays high enough to stow fish Hhds. She 
has a row of ports on each side, & may be launched 
in a few days. He says she is an exceedingly well 
built vessel & desi ed for his own use but y* ap- 

roach of war inclines him to sell. We. know not 
his price. We are sensible of y* cost & trouble of 
sending rigging and stores there to equip her, & 
y® expense of y* hands &c. to get her to your port, 
therefore mention it only on account of y* des- 
patch, 

“The snow of Mr Quincey’s, which we wrote 
you about last year, is expected from London, She 
is about 112 tons, a fine vessel for y* Guinea trade 
& possibly may go cheap :! but if you think that as 
many rum vessels are going to ye Coast this Spring, 
it will be best to stay till y* fall before we fit out, 
the Brig» you mention may probably be y* best & 
cheapest. 

“As for y* schooner [the Sierra Leone] we 
should like to — her y* same way again, if 
she is sufficient : if not, we Cant at present think 
what to do with her, as she is too small for most 
branches of trade.” 


The 24th of the following June the own- 
ers had returns of their venture. 


“Sales of Forty-four Slaves Imported in the 
Schooner Sierra Leone. David Lindsay master, 
from: Anamaboe, & sold by John Willett for account 
of owners in Rhode Island. 





1She was named the Hanover, and was subsequently pur- 
chased by these parties, 
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© Price £ Sterling. 
» Of 204.6 

£20. 189 ., 
£28. 56.. 
£32.5.193 10. 
£31. 62., 
£28, 140. 
£20, 


& 
1756 Towhom sold. = 
Apl 5 Beni. Wilson Esq. 6 


Jobn Baker " 6 
. . 2 


6 David Dalrymble : 
ohn Hamm ° 
Samuel Deleon 


William Woodley . 


3 

Charges a pA daca sales. 

To cash p4 Capt. Lindsay his Coast Com. of £4. 

in £104. £15. 13 10 

To my Com. on Sales @5 per ct, 39 8 o 
° Bik i in favor of Owners for net pro- 

1082 18 2 


ceeds 
St, Christophers April 6th 1756 
Errors excepted, 
Joun Witerr,” 


“« Sales of three refuse Slaves, Imported in the 
Schooner Sierra. Leone, David Lindsay Master, 
from Anamaboe, & sold by John Willett for account 
of the owners in Rhode Island. 


1756 
Apl ioth Abr. Douglass, 1 man boy and 
2 boys. £66 
Charges on the above sale. 
To cash p* Capt. Lind- 
say his Coast Com, £2 6 § 
My Com. of 5 per 


oo 


ct. oo 
Bill in favor of 
owner for net 
proceeds 


St Christophers April 1gth 1756, 
Errors Excepted 
Joun WILLETT,” 

Willett at once procured a return cargo 
for the schooner, boand to Newport, as will 
be seen by the following invoice. 

“ Invoice of Sundry Mdz. ship* by John Willett 
on Board.the Sch. Sierra Leone, David Lindsay 
Master, for account & risque of the owners in 


Rhode Island. 
5495 Sugar. net, @35 £96 3 3 
‘ - 35-6 99 16 10 
36 


5625 
_ 103 8 2 
34 


5745 
5686 . 96 13. 2 
1392 gals Rum ee 139 4 0 
12 Rum Hogheads 30 18 0' 90 
Duty and Cockett 
16 Sugar Hogsheads - 20 
Duty at 4% per ct. & Enumerated 
duty 30s. per hhd, 
Com, § pr ct. 


160 0 


31 4 °0 
a 


£635.14 10 
St Christophers 3 
April 17th 1756. 


Errors Excepted JouHN WILLETT.” 


In a letter dated’ ** Boston, Oct. 4th, 
1756,’’ reference is again made to the 
schooner, as follows ; 


“We have your favor per post, & glad to hear 
y® Sierra: Leone gone. Think you have given her 
dispatch, & wish the voyage may prove. fortunate. 
Slaves ought to rise 50 per cent. to pay y® extra 
charges on y* African trade, & all W. Indies goods 
must rise near as which, otherwise | it wont be of any 
avail to fit out,” 


It will hardly be necessary to follow 
Captain’ Lindsay further. He was an ac- 
tive skipper, and soon had a larger vessel. 
On his voyage ‘in her he addressed to his 
owners the following characteristic letter 
from Barbadoes : 


“ Gentlemen, thank God T have the pleasure once 
more to Give you a Line or two in Regard to the 
Proceedings of my present voige. 

“I hope these will find you & both yours in 
Good helth, as they Leave me. I saild from ana- 
maboe the 28 May & arived heare in 51 Days. I 
Purticust 151 Slaves. and have ship* from heare a 
bill Exc.g. for £103 Sterg. I sold my Goold for & 
I’ve Got sum Goold Dust, the Jest sum I cant Tell, 
for I Carried Nitht Seails or waits. 1 lost 18 Slaves 
& sold 133 Slaves. I applied ‘myself to Messrs. 
Mirvoile wood & Simmons. the Condition of our 
Bargain is that Ime to be™ paid a bill Excg. one 
thousand pound Sterg. & the Rest in produce. I sail 
the — of Septem: pray my love to my family & all: 
friends, While I am, ‘Géntle* your: ‘Humble sei‘ at 
Comand, A 

“ Davip Linpsay,.”’ 


Coast Captains were not all as fortunate 
as Lindsay, and in some instances in«their 
efforts to catch slaves they caught a Tartar, 
as the following letter from Capt. Scott will 
shew. 

, “ ome April y° 9th.1740. 

“ Brother Daniel, This will find you. in. 
good health, as I am at nk I have been not 
very well for five weeks past, which is made our 
voyage very backward, & ani now very well recov- 
ered Blessed be God. ‘We havé' now ‘five people 
Sick & bonner! so bad he will not recover. I am 
heartily tired of y* voyage, everything runs so'cross 
that I undertake to make a voyage. I being not 
very well, kept my. cheif mate aboard & sent 
y* second mate in y* Long boat to Leward a trading. 
He had not been gone above four days before he 
hired a canoue, sends her up with his gold taken to 
me for goods, without’ any orders from me; i sent 
y® canoue immediately back without goods : going 
down they overset the canoue, the blacks came 
from y* shore -& took thent up, put them . in irons: 
the blacks where ¥. boat lay detained y* Mate ashore, 


1 A very common negro name at that time, 
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in which time a man slave he had bought, gott out 
y* boat with two ounces of gold & has gott clean off. 
I was obliged to go down with y* sloop & pay 
thirty two pounds in y* best of goods before they 
would let y* Mate come off. - Upon the hole I’ve 
lost nigh three hundred pounds with ‘that trip, in 
money, by ‘the mate’s folly. I am sure he will 
never be able to make satisfaction. 

“TI bought some slaves & Goods from a Dutch- 
man for gold, which I thought to sell to y* french: 
in a very little time after my slaves was all taken 
with the flucks, so that I could not sell them; lost 
three with it & have three more very bad: y® rest 
all well & good slaves. We have now aboard one 
hundred & no gold. I think to purchase about 
twenty & go off y* coast: y* time of year dont doe 


-to tarry much longer. Everything of provisions is 


very dear & scarce: it costs for water Tenn shillings 
for one day. 1 think to stay in this place but four- 
teen days more. We shall go to Shama & water 
our vessell & sail of y* coast with what I can pur- 
chase, which I believe will be 120 slaves cargo: 
We shall have left about two hundred pounds sterg: 
in goods, which wont sell here to any Profitt. Every 


man slave that we pay all Goods for here, costs 


twelve pounds sterg. prime. I hope I shall be in 
Barbadoes by y* latter end of June, but have not 
concluded. wither we shall go to Foner, or Vir- 
ginia; Our slaves is mostly large. 60 men and men 
boys,! 20 women, the rest boys & girls, byt three 
under four foot high, Pray excuse all blunders & 
bad writing, for have not time to coppy, the sloop 


‘being under sail. Give my service’ to ‘all our ac- 


quaintance, my Duty to Father & mother, & love to 
your wife brothers & sisters. 
“ Your Loving Brother 
“ Geo, ScoTT.” 

" From the above we have a.tolerable idea 
of the value of slaves on the coast.at. that. 
date. If they could be.purchased for £12 
per head, paying for them in articles that 
were in but little demand, they must have 
been invoiced at a low figure when-paid for 
in the cheap rum that was manufactured 
expressly for the trade, 110 gals. being the 
price for a prime man slave in 1762, and 
at an earlier period in the trade they were 
bought for much less. But good slaves 
only brought a remunerative price. The 
consignee at Kingston, under date of July, 
1754, described Capt. Carpenter’s cargo, 
imported in the Snow Ziizadeth, as ‘‘ now 
better than refuse,’’ and they sold at cor- 
respondly low rates, as appears by the in- 
voice of 70 slaves, now before me, 

When the market for slaves was dull in 





} Half-grown, 
a 
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the leading ports of the .West. Inches, 
through excessive importation, Coast Cap- 
tains traded ‘‘ along shore,’’ getting rid of 
their cargoes piece-meal, and taking what 
they could in exchange. Captain Whip- 
ple, of the sloop Veptune, finding such a 
state of things in the beaten track, went 
over on the Musquito Coast in 1765, and 
remained there six weeks trading. In that 
time he sold his slaves for cash and pro- 
duce. For one girl he received 1000 Ibs. 
sarsaparilla, valued at £58 6s. rod. In 
addition to the above he brought away 
30,000 feet of mahogany and five tons of 
logwood. 

In some instances slaves that had been 
sold in the West Indies, were subsequently 
sent to New England for a market: and 
free persons of color did not always escape 
bondage, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing extract from a letter dated ‘‘ Parama- 
ribo, March 20, 1738.” . ; 


“ The first opportunity I shall ship some molasses 
& should have done so before, but y* price is too 
high. The negroes of Capt Billings is not sold yet, 
they being more cheap here than in New England. 
I send you three negro men. One of them, named 
Cuffey, is a free negro, so that you must sell him 
for a term of years, just as you & the party can 
agree; & the other two are slaves for life, which 


would have you dispose of for bonds or ready 
money.” 


I might give other invoices of slaves im- 
ported into the West Indies, but they 
would resemble those already cited, and I 
have found a marked uniformity in ‘‘ Cap- 
tain’s orders,’’ and in voyages to and from 
the Coast of Africa. The outfits were 
usually the same, and the time spent on the 
coast was generally taken up in barter. 
But in some instances a Captain obtained 
a cargo on freight, which was found ad- 
vantageous, as much time was saved. His 
bill of lading read as follows, omitting the 
words ‘‘ owner’s goods,’’ and adding the 
amount of freight. 


“Shipped by the Grace of God in 

PT good order, well conditioned, by Pe- 
from 1 to 96 ter James, in & upon the good 
Schooner called the Little Beckey, 

whereof is master under God for this present voy- 
age, Peter James, and now Riding at Anchor in the 
Road of Cape Coast, on the Coast of Affrica, & by 
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Gods grace bound for Newport in Rhode Island, 
To say Ninety-six Slaves, on the Proper account & 
resque of dar Trenton, Merchant in Newport, 
being marked & numbered as in the Margin, & are 
to be delivered in like good order & well condi- 
tioned at the aforesaid port of Newport, the Dan- 
gers, Seas, Enemyes, & Mortalety Excepted, unto 
the shipper, he or they paying freight for said Goods 
nothing, being owners goods, with Primage & Ave- 
rage accustomed, In witness whereof the Master 
or Purser of the said Schooner Hath Affirmed unto 
Two Bills of Lading, all of this Tenor & Date, one 
of which Two bills being accomplished, the other 
to stand void, And so God send the good Schooner 
to her destined port in safety. Amen. 
“ Dated at Cape Coast Road Feb’y 16th 1760, 
“ PETER JAMES.” 


Captains in good standing were allowed 
to take charge of small ventures, sent out 
by the friends of the owners, for which ser- 
vice they received a consideration at the 
end of the voyage. One of them, in 1757, 
addressed the following note to a merchant 
who had previously given him commissions 
of this kind: 


“ Dear Sr. After my compliments to you & 
your Spoose, my a Dress is as followeth; I’m all 
Loaded & Ready to sail, wanting nothing but hands. 
Have on bord 140 hhds. Rum for owners, 100 Ibs 
Provitions, 12 Thousand Ibs. bread, six 4-pounders, 
4 swevles & 4 cowhorns, small arms &c. If you 
are amind to send a Small venture for Eather of 
y® Children I’ll Gladly doe it. If soe, Give an 
order to M' Smith for Cofey or Chocolate as soon 
as aboard. Excuse the badness of Riting, being 9 
oclock, Night.” . 


If the party embraced the opportunity, 
the transaction took the following shape. 
“Invoice of one hhd, N. E. Rum shipped on 
board the Schooner Charming Polly, William Gra- 
ham Comr on the proper account & Resque of Jo- 
seph Brown, & goes consigned to said Master, to 
the Coast of Africa. Newport, Sept. 26th 1759. 
“ Capt Graham, please to lay out 
“Marked I. B. the net proceeds of the above rum 
94 gals. in one Negro Boy, about 13 or 14 
years of Age & the Remainder in 
Gould Dust. 


“ JosEPH BROWN.” 


In only one instance have I been able to 
trace one of these small ventures through 
its ramifications. In 1762a hogshead of 
rum was sent to the Coast, and the follow- 
ing receipt was given for it. 

\ “ Newport April 24th 1762. 

“ Received on Board the Sloop Friendship, one 

Hozgs Rum, marked W. H. No 2. which on my 
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arrival on the Coast of Africa I promise to dispose 
of on the Best Terms & Invest the proceeds in 
Negro man slave, and ship back the first convenient 
opportunity, on the proper account & risk of Wil- 
lam Gifford. 

“ Per me, WILLIAM Hupson.” 


The above is in a clerkly hand. Hud- 
son was a young man and left home with 
the laudable desire to do something for his 
own support, intending on his arrival on 
the Coast of Africa to seek employment 
there, preparatory to commencing business 
at some place on the coast. Two letters 
from him give us this outline. The pas- 
sage was made in eleven weeks. He found 
seven vessels there from Rhode Island, and 
‘the times very indifferent,’’ but secured 
a place in the house of Richard Brew & 
Co., at a salary of £60 per annum. At 
the expiration of three months he died at 
Gabone, of Coast fever. The hogehead: 
of rum contained 95 gals., and the price 
of a prime man slave was 110 gals. The 
difference was charged to Gifford. Hud- 
son’s effects were sold by his late employ- 
ers, including some slaves he had pur- 
chased, but there was some delay in set- 
tling the estate. Finally, at the bottom 
of the original receipt from Hudson for the 
hogshead of rum, Gifford acknowledged 
the receipt of the proceeds of the venture 
at the hands of Hudson’s widowed mother, 
as follows : 

“Newport Fuly 5th 1764. 

“ Received from Mrs Mary Hudson eighty eight 

dollars as the full amount & proceeds of the above 


adventure. 
« WILLIAM GIFFoRD.” 


Newport was the mart for slaves offered 
for sale in the north, and the point from 
which they were shipped to southern ports, 
if not taken directly there from the Coast 
of Africa. As early as 1711 a law was 
passed regulating the importation, and the 
amount of duty, £3, to be paid on each 
negro, and Newport, ‘‘ as the metropolitan 
town of the Colony,’’ received a grant for 
seven years, of funds derived from the im- 
portation of slaves, for the purpose of pav- 
ing some of its principal streets. In 1740 
the Colony had 120 vessels engaged in the 
West Indies, African and European trade, 





















and they nearly all hailed from Newport. 
Ten years later the number had greatly 
augmented. If Captain Freeman wanted 
rum and molasses, or an assortment of 
European goods, for a coasting voyage, he 
looked to Newport for a supply; and if a 
Dutchman in New York wanted a few 
slaves to work his land, he opened a cor- 
respondence with a Newport merchant, re- 
ceiving in the course of it a letter like the 
following : 
“ Newport Sept 17th 1751. 

“Mr Vanderheyden, Sir. We recea yours of 
2‘ inst. & am glad to hear y* boys proved to your 
satisfaction. In case you have any inclination to 
have ‘a number of boys purchased, we w* advise 
you to wait a little while longer, as here is one or 
two Guinea men expected daily, & then we may 


have y* choice of y* cargo, & may by that means 
get such boys as will Inevitably suit you.” 


But if the market was dull in Newport, 
a portion of the cargo was sent to Boston, 
and when disposed of the owners received 
a return of sales as follows: 


“ Sales of two Negroes received from Africa for 
account of Capt. Thomas Underhill, & sold per his 
order. Boston, June 8th, 1762. 

By cash of the Governor for 1 negro boy £46 13 4 


John Melvill 1 a 46 13 4 
493 68 
Charges. 
Paid Freight 413 68 
“ Du 206 
“ 1 week’s board for 1, & 
2 weeks for the other 120 
“ Clothing for do 60 
My Com. on Sales & returns 
@ § p. ct. 450 
Nett Proceeds. Carried to 
acc curt 72 16 6 


—— £93 68 
“Boston Fune 27th 1762 


“ Errors Excepted 
“ PeTeR WILLIAMS & Co,” 


. 


The tranfer was made with a regular 
bill of sale, beginning with ‘‘ Know al) 
Men by these Presents,’’ and acknowledg- 
ing receipt of purchase money, followec 
by the names of the ‘“‘ goods ’’—Pomp, 
Calabash and Adonis—and closing with a 
warranty. The instrument was then signed 
and sealed in the presence of_two wit- 
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nesses, and the ‘‘chattels’’ followed their 
new master home. 

In following these vessels to and from 
the Coast of Africa, we have seen enough 
to show us that it was not customary at 
that date to overload them with slaves. 
The excesses of a later date called loudly 
for reforms, and then a law was enacted, 
restricting the number to two and one-half 
slaves for every ton. By this rule the ves- 
sels we have accompanied would have been 
entitled to one hundred slaves each, but 
we find they took on board less than sixty, 
or about one and one-half to the ton. We 
have also seen that ample provision was 
made for the support of the slaves on the 
passage to the West Indies. Beef, pork, fish, 
flour and rice were fed out to them, and 
Captain Lindsay, in his letter of June 17th, 
1753, states that his slaves were all ‘in 
helth & fatt,’’ and that he had lost but 
one during the voyage. The slaves were 
allowed much freedom in fine weather, 
and some attention was paid to cleanliness 
between decks. All these things tended 
to ameliorate the condition of the slaves, 
and probably their severest trial was dur- 
ing the time the vessel was on the coast, 
making up her cargo. Then their suffer- 
ings must have been all but intolerable. 
They were brought on board, one or more 
at a time, as they were picked up, shackled 
together and placed in confinement be- 
tween decks, where they were crowded 
into a space too low for even a half-grown 
boy to stand erect, imperfectly ventilated, 
with an equatorial sun beating down on 
the deck over their heads, and no abate- 
ment of their torments so long as the ves- 
sel remained on the coast. What wonder 
that they sickened and died. What won- 
der that one of the Captains thought it 
worthy of mention under such circum- 
stances, that he had ‘‘ lost but one gall’’ on 
the passage. The heart sickens at the 
thought of such a state of things, and it is 
almost incredible that at a later period it 
was so much worse, as to make what we 
have just contemplated seem, by compari- 
son, humane if not commendable. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 


The Recorp is indebted to Mr. Wm. C, Bryant, 
Secretary of the Buffalo Historical Society for 
the following : 

At a meeting of the ‘‘ Club” of the 

Buffalo Historical Society held on the 


evening of April sth, 1871, the Rev. Dr. 


Chester read a biographical sketch on the 
late Col. Benjamin Hodge, one of the early 
pioneers of Buffalo, during the war of 
1812—13. Col. Hodge was captured by 
the British and taken to Montreal where 


he was soon afterwards exchanged and. 


released. 

‘ In the conversation which followed the 
reading of this paper Wm. Henry Lovejoy, 
an old resident said: ‘‘I would like to 
say asingle word. Mr. Hodge, in the 
narrative from which Dr. Chester has read 
to us extracts, says that Buffalo was burnt 
on the last day of December. This has 
been questioned, but the fact is correctly 
stated by Col. H. All Buffalo was burnt 
except three or four houses,—my father’s, 
Mr. St. John’s,’ Dr. Chapin’s, Rees’ black- 
smith shop and, may be, two or three 
more. My mother was killed by the Indi- 
ans on the first day. Her remains were 
left in the house which was not burned on 
that day. Mr. Hodge and others came in 
and made arrangements to bury my mo- 
ther. She was laid out ready for burial 
when a detachment from the British came 
back, captured Hodge and set fire to our 
house which was consumed with my mo- 
ther’s remains. 

The apparent discrepancy alluded to by 
Dr. Chester is explained in this way; the 
principal part of the village was burn- 
éd the first day, Deceraber 30th. The 
next day the British came over and burnt 
the remaining buildings. I was thirteen 
years old at the time. My mother told 
me they would take me prisoner and I 
must go. She had no fears for herself, 


1 Mrs. St. John, according to a description of her given to 
the writer in 1860, by the venerable Dr. Trowbridge of Buffa- 
lo, who was there at the time, was a stout, resolute woman. 
Dr. Trowbridge begged her to leave, for he believed the In- 
dians would kill her, and he offered her the use of a horse to 
make her escape, assuring her at the same time that he would 
take care of herchildren. She said “‘I can’t do it; hete is 
all I have in the world, and I will stay and defend it.’ She 
did so, not by force but by the persuasions of kindness.— 
[prToR. | 


and I suppose she would not have been 
injured if the Indians had not come in by 
way of Chippewa Street before the regulars 
arrived.”’ 

Rev. Dr. Chester.—Where did your 
father’s house stand ? 

Mr. Lovejoy.—The north wing of the 
Tifft House covers the spot. I got as far 
as Huron Street, and the Indians were 
there setting fire to Ransom’s house. As 
I passed by. there three or four Indians 
came out and fired at me but missed and 
I got into the woods. I was on the Ridge 
where Washington Street now is. 

At the next meeting of the Club a 
paper was read by Dr. Naphegyi on ‘‘ The 
American Family of Speech.’’ 

Mr. Orlando Allen.—Some years since 
I was present at an assemblage of Indians 
embracing representatives from fourteen 
different tribes, Seminoles, Creeks, Chero- 
kees, Iroquois and the remainder Western 
Indians, Chippewas, Wyandots, Pottawat- 
tamies, &c. We got together.in the even- 
ing and spent an entire night conversing 
with each other. I discovered this fact 
that the war-songs and music of these 
different tribes were identical. For in- 
stance, a Seneca would rise and sing a war 
song. He would be followed by a Chero- 
kee who would sing apparently the same 
song, words and music... Among the six 
nations the Seneca and Cayuga dialects 
are very similar, and in fact the dialectical 
differences were slight. Captain Parrish 
was a captive of the Mohawks and became 
the Agent of the Indians many years ago. 
He used often to come here. He address- 
ed our Senecas in the Mohawk tongue 
and was perfectly understood by all the six 
nations. A delegation of Onondagas and 
Senecas were at my house a few days since 
and conversed with each other alternately 
in the Onondaga ahd Seneca dialects. 

Mr. Wm. Ketchum.—it is remarkable 
that this league of the Iroquois should 
have lasted from the period of the earliest 
European emigration to the close of the 
Revolutionary. war—that they should have 
been so closely confederated, and to this 
day, although it has lost its political signi- 








ficané¢e, and all ifs prestige, a shadow of 
the league still exists. 

- I think the writer is mistaken in assign- 
ing the Wyandotte or Huron language to 
the [roquois. group. 

Mr. Orlando Allen—1 think so too. 
They belonged to the Algonquin family. 
A single word further. ‘The Tuscaroras 
have a tradition, which I heard from the 
lips of their old men, that they formerly 
belonged to the Hodenosaunee (People of 
the Long House) or Iroquois, referring to 
the long bark house of that people which 
frequently sheltered from six to a dozen 
families and to. which they likened the 
political structure of the six nations or 
Iroquois. At some remote period a party 
of Iroquois, while on a journey, came to 
the banks of a river which it was necessary 
for them to.cross. The stream was. wide, 
deep and rapid and they had no means of 
crossing, no canoe or. materials for con- 
structing a raft. After some search along 
the banks they discovered an enormous 
grape vine and contrived to make a bridge 
of it sufficiently strong for one to cross at 
atime. When, however, a portion of the 
party had crossed the grape vine gave way, 
the bridge was destroyed and the party 
became hopelessly separated. The two 
fragments wandered off in opposite direc- 
tions and in the course of many genera- 
tions became reunited when the Tuscaro- 
ras of North Carolina, or the war-wasted 
fragment of that once powerful - nation, 
effected a junction with the Five Nations 
ot New York. Thenceforward they were 
known as the Six Nations.' 

Hon. Millard Fillmore, alluded to the 
fact that the name of Buffalo Creek in 
Seneca was Doshorra, while in the Mo- 





1 In 1712, the broken Indian tribes of North Carolina made 
a last effort to wrest their country from the grasp of the Eu- 
. ropean intruders. The leaders in the conspiracy were the 
Tuscaroras of the’ Island region around the head waters of 
the Cape Fear and Ruanoke rivers and the area c:rther South 
and near the Seaboard, They fell like lightning from, the 
clouds upon the unsuspicious German settlemements along the 
Roanoke and Pamlico Sound, in the night of the second of 
October, and murdered 137 persons. For three days with 
knife and torch they desolated the country along Albemarle 
Sound. A year and a half later Col, Myore of South Caro- 


lina arrived with a few white men and a large body of Indians 
drove the Tuscaroras to their fort in the present Green Coun- 
try captured 800 of them when the remainder escaped, fled 
northward and joined their kindred, the Five Nations.— 


[kwirox. j 
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hawk dialect it was’Tehoseroron, the sig- 
hification being the ‘same. 

Mr. Wiliam Ketchum, who, as well as 
Mr. Allen speaks the Seneca dialect. flu; 
ently, remarks: The truth is the Indian 
words cannot be spelled by our alphabet. 
Now in regard to the Indian name of 
Buffalo Creek one white man will com- 
mence it with a D, another witha T, both 
attempting to spell it as it sounded in 
their ears. 

The language of the Senecas is harsher 
and more guttural than that of the other 
members of the League. The Senecas 
were great warriors. ;Their position was 
in the front, to use their own figurative 
expression they were.the ‘‘ Doorkeepers, 
of the Long House,’’—the first to strike 
and the first to be assaulted. This cir- 
cumstance necessarily imparted to their. 
language a greater energy. The Mohawks. 
at the other end of the Long House were 
less liable:to be drawn into warfare and 
their language became proportionately soft- 
ened down, and so you may graduate. the 
different dialects, A few words in each 
of them might be entirely different, for 
example the Mohawk word for ‘‘ good’’ is 
yanare, the Seneca meyu. 

Orlando Ailen.—If you inquire of .two 
Indians one will pronounce the word as 
if the first letter were D., and the others as 
if it were T. In relation to the meaning 
of the word Doshorra, I have conversed 
with intelligent Indians and one would 
tell me that its signification is ‘‘ The place 
of Basswoods,’’ and another would say it 
means “‘ Basswood trees stripped of their 
bark.’’ They told me that when they 
emigrated to this region shortly after the 
revolutionary war, as they turned a bend 
of Buffalo Creek in their canoes they dis- 
covered, lining the banks, clumps of bass- 
wood trees from which the bark had: been 
peeled, and this circumstance gave rise to 
the name. 

Millard Fillmore.—ts it not a fact that 
all the Iroquois nouns‘end in a vowel. 

Mr. Allen.—They do and there are no 
labials in that language. 

W. C. Bryant. Mr. Allen speaks of the 
impression made upon his mind,on listening 
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to the war songs sung by members of diffe- 
rent N. A. tribes, that the language and 
music were the same. I have been told 
by an intelligent Chief of the Senecas 
that their war dance was derived from the 
Sioux and that its name in their language 
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is indicative of that origin. He told me, 
also, that the words of the war song were 
in a dead language,—that their meaning 
and derivation were unknown. I think 
Morgan in his League of the Iroquois 
states the same fact. 





RECORDS OF THE HOMONY CLUB OF ANNAPOLIS. 
Instituted the 22nd of December, 1770. 
[Concluded from page 303.] 


Mr. Clapham, having been elected 
Poet Laureate of the Club on the 12th 
of November, 1772, it is recorded that 
‘the President having commanded si- 
lence,’’ presented the following poem 
from him, inscribed, ‘‘ To the Honorable 
the President of the Homony Club:”’ 


Behold the mighty power of place: 
The Pulpit gives to Parsons grace, 

The Bench makes Judges fit ; 
Your Laureate too, now dares explore 
Poetic realms unknown before, 

An Ex-Officio Wit. 
At your command he strikes the strings, 
By Homony inspired he sings, 

Whate’er the song be worth, 
He asks no fabled Muses aid, 
To deck the verse this evening paid 

A sacrifice to Mirth. 
Oh still may Mirth and freedom reign 
Around this gaily social train; 

And as the rolling year 
Matures the plenteous crops of Corn, 
May Homony our board adorn, 

And Crown our suppers here. 
But choose your bards of greater skill 
To guide the laughter-raising quill, 
And if they give such numbers birth 
As wake gay humour, Glee and Mirth 

Oh then how will I clap-em.” 

J. CLAPHAM. 


The President was then requested to 
return the thanks of the Club to the Poet 
Laureate, ‘‘ for this excellent piece which 
he was pleased to do in a'style that would 
have done credit to a Cicero or Demos- 
thenes.’’ 

‘*On the 21st November, 1772, ‘the 
motion in relation to obtaining a chair for 
the President now came up, and a plan 


being exhibited, the same was not generally 
approved of, although at the same time the 
proposed ornament at the top was thought 
proper which was the representation of a 
basket full of Ears of Corn. 

On this occasion several Gentlemen of 
the Club displayed an amazing fertility of 
Genius particularly Mr. Ghieslyn, who 
proposed an entirely different design where- 
with to ornament the back of the chair. To 
this proposal the chaste Mr. Lookup warm- 
ly objected and observed that such an 
exhibition might bring an imputation of 
levity on this Society, ever remarkable for 
the chastity of their morals and the wisdom 
of their deliberations. He observed with 
his usual acuteness that the ornament first 
proposed, though simple, was expressive ; 
and would show that this Club held 
agriculture as one of the noblest arts 
practised by man, on which it was Resolved 
that a Chair not exceeding Four Pounds 
Ten shillings should be provided by Mr. 
Anthony Stewart.’’ 

On the 12th December, the President, 
(Mr. Eddis,) having taken the chair and 
the Club Toast! circulated, a Letter di- 
rected to the hon” the Chairman of 
the Homony Club was then ordered to 
be read, which was as follows: 

“6 Sir: 

‘‘T had the honor to receive thro’ the 
hands of your Secretary, the very agreeable 
intimation of a vacancy for a member. 

I propose to myself the pleasure of being 
again joined to your Social Body, and shall 


1 Our Wives and Sweethearts. 
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be singularly obliged by your promoting my 
re-admission into the Homony Club. I 
am Sir with the utmost Regard, Your most 
obed. Serv‘. 

TuHos. JOHNSON, JR."”” 


Dec. 13th 1772, Mr. Johnson was re- 
elected, and on the 19th of December, 
was re-admitted. 

‘‘A resolution was then entered into, 
that Mr. Johnson give notice to the Advo- 
cate General of the fact relating to Mr. 
John Brice as Secretary, his leaving the 
Records of the Homony Club behind 
him on the r2th day of December in- 
stant, in order that an Information may be 
filed against the said Secretary for such 
neglect.’’ 

‘*Mr. Horatio Sharpe’? and Mr. William 
Fitzhugh, were unanimously admitted 
Honoray members.”’ 

On the 2nd of January, 1773, it was 
agreed to appoint a Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, when Mr, Jenings was chosen and 
ordered to write a letter to some gentle- 
men in St. Mary’s County, who had 
assumed the name of the Homony Club. 

‘* An impeachment against John Brice, 
and William Eddis, Esqr* being produced 
by the Advocate General, (Thos, Johnson) 
to which Mr. Brice pleaded guilty, and a 
Copy ordered to be served on Mr. Eddis 
against next Club night which was accor- 
dingly done on the sth Instant in the 
following words, in the presence of Antho- 
ny Stewart, Esq’ President and Mr. John 
Clapham : 

‘* Thos. Johnson, Jr.* Advocate General 
of the only true and Right Worshipfull 
Homony Club with all due deference most 
respectfully begs leave to lay before the 
Right hon” President and thrice worthy 
members : 

“That Mr. John Brice insensible of the honour 
you were pleased to confer on him in his appoint- 
ment to the Secretary’s office, forgetting the indis- 
pensible duties of his place, and unmindful of the 
invaluable productions of the brightest Wits, the 
flowery pd heart touching eloquence of the most 


1 He had forfeited his membership in the Club, by being 
absent a greater number of nights than the laws prescribed, 


2 Governor of the State from 1753 to 1769. 


3 See note on page 100, 
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accomplished Orators, and the rapturous Strains 
of inspired Poets, soon after the adjournment of the 
Club on the night of the twelfth of December last, 
in the time of his continuance in the office of 
Secretary, carelessly and negligently left the whole 
of the Club Records, Archives, Muniments, Wri- 
tings and Papers on a table in the Club-room, not 
only risking their entire loss to Posterity thereby, 
but bringing this Society into the greatest danger 
of being annihilated. 

“ And your Advocate General with all humility 
further makes known that Mr. William Eddis then 
bearing the eminent and supreme office of Presi- 
dent, before divers of the Club, some of whom 
had.offered to take care of all said Records, 
Archives, Muniments, Writings and Papers took 
upon himself the preservation keeping and charge 
thereof, and actually did take them into his custody 
and possession, and carried away the same, yet the 
said William Eddis thoughtless of the great influ- 
ence of example in exalted stations, and disregard- 
ing the mighty trust he had taken on himself left 
all these Records, Archives, Muniments, Writings 
and Papers to the hands of his Servant Maid 
suffered and permitted afterwards to go, and in her 
possession for a long time to remain, that Servant 
Maid being all the time ignorant of their inesti- 
mable value. 

“ Of and for all which insensibility, forgetfulness, 
negligence, breach of Duty, contempt of the Laws 
and institutions as well as disregard to the happy 
state and prosperity of the Club, your Advocate 
General according to the duties of his office dot 
impeach the said John Brice late Secretary and 
William Eddis late President, and propounding 
that they are guilty of the matters before alledged 
against them respectfully charges them to answer, 
and so forth, that they may be punished in such 
sort and manner as Justice in this part requires. 

THOS, JOHNSON. Jr.” 


Adv, General. 


On January the 16¢h, the “ first business 
before the Society was the trial of our late 
President, Mr. William Eddis, who had 
been accused of a relaxation in his care of 
our sacred Records, and of Mr. John 
Brice also an accessory act and part 
thereto. 

‘Mr. Eddis arose with fear and trembling. 
It required no common fortitude to with- 
stand the penetrating eye, nay—nct one 
but both eyes of our sagacious President. 
He blushed, he bowed his bow together. 
His right hand (every finger of which 
was extended) fixed on his breast had in 
it an inimitable grace, and discovered a 
most excellent pattern for all Culprits and 
Supplicants. Mr. Eddis pleaded the ab- 
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sence of his Council; accused the late 
Secretary of paying no regard to his Letters 
to the Club, and upon the whole pleaded 
that he was not prepared with materials 
necessary to his defence. 

‘*Mr. Jenings answered Mr. Eddis’ ob- 
jections with an eloquence and soundness 
of Argument not frequently met with in 
modern Orators. His manner of rising was 
slow and graceful; his arguments were 
clear, solid and perspicuous ; his language 
was mellifluous, and his periods pointed 
and forcible. I would compare this Gen- 
tleman’s eloquence to Demosthenes or 
Cicero, but that some of my predecessors 
have already made so free with these old 
Gentlemen in their comparisons, and it 
were a great affront to the Moderns never 
to take the least notice of a Marchmont, or 
Pitt or a Mansfield, therefore whoever 
chuses to form an idea of Mr. Jening’s 
eloquence, may suppose it was not exactly 
like either of the last named persons, 
but that it partakes of all. 

** He convinced the Club that the Cul- 
prit’s objections were futile and without the 
deast foundation; that he had received 
notice of trial long since, and that he 
ought to have. been prepared, and as to 
his Council being absent he would have 
done well to have considered before he 
made that an objection, that the very 
Person whom he calléd his Council, 
was to all intents and purposes one of his 
Judges. 

‘The Culprit then pleaded in his defence 
that he had carefully disposed of the 
Records, and that they were artfully, and 
privately taken from him. 

‘* The Advocate General now began to 
find it necessary to speak in behalf of the 
prosecution; a Prosecution penned by him- 
self; a prosecution that for Energy depth 
of reasoning, Brevity, and every other 
requisite, bids fair to be a model for all 
future prosecutions; and first, that he might 
proceed with regularity he desired to be 
informed whether Mr. Brice pleaded guil- 
ty. or not guilty. Mr. Brice pleaded 
guilty and by the general voice of the 
Society was admonished by the President. 
His stains being thus washed away, Mr. 


_was unanswerable. . 


‘his reason for asking that question, 
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Brice was admitted an evidence upon this 
Trial. 

‘*Mr. Advocate General excused him- 
self for not answering Mr. Eddis’ Letter 
by giving the best of reasons, viz. that it 
He urged the Trial on 
and begged that if the Culprit desired it, 
Council might be assigned him and then 


proceeded to examine the witness in behalf 


of the prosecution. 
‘*Mr. John Brice, the witness, deposed, 
That within some small time of the Culprit’s 


taking charge of the Records he found the 


said Records in Mr. Eddis’s parlour actu- 
ally lying on the same table with a pair 
of Backgammon Tables and Master Eddis’s 
ninepins, together with Bysse’s Art of 


Poetry, several Cards of Invitations to 


‘Routs, some unfinished verses, Gasgoines 
upon government, Swifts’ polite Conver- 
sation, and several other pieces of litera- 
ture which tho’ extreamly elegant for their 


composition was by no means proper 


company for our Records, and that he 
rescued. them from what he thought a 
contamination. That at the time he found 
the Records in this deplorable situation 
Mr. Eddis’s maid servant wasin the par- 
lour, that she had eyes and pretty good 
ones and he doubted not but that she must 


-have read them: as they lay open to her ar 


to any person’s inspection. 
‘*Mr. Ghieslyn, whose eyes began to 


‘sparkle upon mention of the girl’s, desired 
;to know of Mr. Brice her age. 


‘*Mr. Paca’ arose, and desired to know 
This 
was over-ruled, and Mr.. Brice, to satisfy 
Mr. Ghieslyn answered that he believed 


-the girl was young. 


**No more questions being asked in behalf 
of the prosecution, the Advocate General 
with. great learning and legal knowledge 
after having urged the danger these Records 
were in (from this woman’s total ignorance 
of their inestimable value) of being used 
to singe Poultry, and many other still baser 
purposes, grounded the support of the 
prosecution upon the single evidence that 
was given, and prayed that the Culprit 
might enter upon his defence. 


1 See note on page 297. 
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‘*Mr. Eddis urged in his defence that as 
no man had a higher sense of the value of 
the Records than himself, so, no man 
could have been more careful of them, 
but that it was not always possible to guard 
against accidents. That for his part he 
should/for the future be a little careful in 
the choice of his Companions, and that he 
could lay his Hand upon his heart and with 
Truth declare that he never smoaked Mr. 
Brice. 

‘‘Mr. Jenings with great good nature 
added to the Culprit’s defence by urging 
his dignified station and that he himself 
had, before he was President, been guilty of 
some misdemeanor, but in consequence of 
that acquired Rank his faults were done 
away. He further urged that no danger 
could come from the inspection of Mr. 
Eddis’s Maid, for the President had set 
forth that she was totally ignorant of 


their value, and if she was it must be. 


granted that her not being able to read 
must have been the only reason. For it 
was never known that any Jeb in Petti- 
coats that could read, could suspend her 
curiosity on an occasion so interesting 
above five minutes; and upon the whole as 
there appeared some ambiguity in the 
nature of the offence, he humbly hoped 
that our worthy President would upon this 
occasion make use of his most glorious 
attribute Mercy. Mr. Jenings concluded 
his harangue with desiring that the 34th 
Law of our Society might be read. 

The 34th Law being read, Mr. Advocate 
General enforced the putting the Law into 
rigorous execution, defended the said Law 
with great strength of Argument and 
solidity of Judgment and declared that he 
did not know a crime of deeper dye than 
the commission of a breach of the said 
Law, for if a member entrusted with the care 
of our Records should be suffered to lay 
them about his house carelessly with impu- 
nity, he should be, glad.to be informed if 
any or what sort of punishment would be 
thought adequate to the Crime of burning, 
or causing or suffering to be burnt, these 
precious Archives, and for his part he saw 
but little difference in the Crime, for as 
the 34th Law was made upon mature and 
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sound judgment, and in consequence of 
much thought and Reflection, the Crime 
of exposing the said Records, was in his 
opinion full as great as that of destroying 
them, for which he gave many good rea- 
sons, which the writer of these memoirs 
would insert if he could recollect them. 

‘* Mr. Jenings with great legal as well as 
‘classical knowledge, made some distinctions 
between exposing and burning these Re- 
cords and in the course of his arguments 
made use of the words ‘* Ma/um in se’’ and 


“** Malumpro hibitum’’ which not being 


perfectly understood by every member 
present, the President with great pre- 
‘sence of mind desired Mr, Jenings to 
explain them—this Mr. Jenings was about 
to do when Mr. Ghieslyn with his usual 
good humour did it for him in a very 
peculiar way. 

Mr. Eddis then rested his defence upon 
what he had said himself and upon what 
had been said for him and submitted his 
cause to his Judges.’’ 

The votes being taken Mr. Eddis was 
proved guilty by a majority of one. 

The Question now arose what sort of 
punishment was proper to be inflicted on 
the Criminal. One member proposed that 
he should be made Poet Laureate and 
restricted from making verses. This was 
thought absurd, a Poet—and no Poet— 
and the member consequently got laughed 
at for his proposal. It was then proposed 
‘that Mr. Eddis should not be suffered to 
drink the favorite toast of the Society. 
This punishment was thought too heavy. 
Finally it was decided by a great majority 
that Mr. Eddis should receive only a gentle 
admonition which the President accor- 
dingly did in the most genfe as well 
gentle-manhke manner. 

23rd January. It was suggested that our 
Foreign Secretary Mr. Jenings should not 
be permitted to forward any dispatchés 
that were not first subject ‘to the revision of 
the Club. This raised a spark in the breast 
of that Officer, who intimated that.he 
hoped a Foreign Secretary was not to be 
put on the same footing with a common 
Scribe, and as fire is very apt to communi- 
cat-, we were in some danger of a flame 
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as Mr. Ghieslyn tho’ remarkable for his 
mild and amiable disposition, called that 
gentleman to order and added, that he 
hoped the President would not permit him 
to reflect on his occupation that altho’ the 
Editor of a general American Register 
lately published had been so remiss as not 
to insert his name and titles amongst many 
others of lesser note, he was still chief jus- 
tice of this County and Clerk of the 
Provincial Court as well as Notary Public. 

Mr. Jenings perceiving himself in a 
wrong box endeavored to conciliate mat- 
ters with his Friend, as well as patronize 
him for that Evening, by seconding a 
motion for his being President, and after- 
wards voting for Mr. Paca. 

Mr. Robert Eden’ represented to the 
Club that having lately been on a visit to 
St. Mary’s County the Conversation turned 
upon the Leonard Town Homony Club. 


Some of those Knights Errant being. 


present he undertook to expatiate with 
them on the subject and to exert his abili- 
ties in support of the only genuine Society 
of that name, and concluded with an 
assurance that they might expect to be 
very severely handled for their arrogance. 
That before his return, it was intimated 
to him, his arguments had produced con- 
viction and in future they would submit to 
the title of Small Homony Members. . 

‘*Sir John moved the Thanks of the 
Society to be given Mr. Eden for the zeal 
he had shown in maintaining our Prece- 
dency; but this motion was overruled, a 
member justly observing that it would be 
complimenting a Gentleman for having 
done no more than his duty, as related by 
himself. 

On the 2oth of February, the Hon. 
Benedict Calvert was elected a member of 
the Club. On the same evening a card 
was received from the ‘‘ Independent, Club’’ 
of Annapolis proposing an arrangement for 
a convivial meeting of the two Societies, 
when the following reply was sent: 


“The Homony Club present their Compliments 
to the Independent Club, and have appointed Mr. 
Paca and Mr. Deards to confer with them upon the 





1 See note page 300, 
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subject of their Card on Monday at twelve o’clock 
at the Coffee House.” 

To this the “ Independents” replied : 

“The Independent Club present their Compli- 
ments to the Homony Club and inform them that 
they have taken into their consideration the report 
made by their conferees and that they assent to all 
the propositions and articles contained therein 
except that which vests the election of a President 
in the Homony Club: this they cannot consistently 
accede to, as it would imply a superiority in the 
Homony Club. 

“The Independent Club propose that the Gov- 
ernor shall preside at the intended meeting, but 
if the Governor should be absent that then the 
President shall be elected by a majority of the 
Gentlemen then present and that the Vice Presi- 
dent shall be chosen in the same manner.” 


On reading the above the Club unani- 
mously expressed their disapprobation of 
the presuming style in which it was dic- 
tated and the following answer was imme- 
diately transmitted to the President and 
members of the Independent Club: 


‘* Gentlemen: 

‘‘ Your note has been received, it has 
been considered, and it is unanimously 
Resolved, That the Homony Club cannot 
meet the Independent Society upon their 
terms without derogating from their rea/ 
consequence. 

I am, Gentlemen, &c., &c. 
Wit. Eppis, Sec’.’’ 


On the 23d of March, Thomas Johnson, 
Jr. was elected President of the Club, 
and Mr. Deards, Secretary. Mr. Paca 
was elected by a majority of one, Master 
of Ceremonies. Mr. Sprigg was proposed 
for Poet Laureate and no one daring to 
name a Competitor for the Bays, he was 
unanimously elected. 

Mr. Eddis was elected Secretary for 
Foreign affairs, and ‘‘so great was his 
desire of succeeding in this contest that 
he actually voted for himself in the un- 
governable warmth of his zeal and ambi- 
tion.” 

Mr. William Stewart having been dis- 
appointed in his expectation of being 
elected President of the Club, gave an 
indignant and withering look upon the 
Secretary, (Anthony Stewart) and then 
demanded that the chair should order that 
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officer to produce to the Society the origi- 
nal manuscript, of the incomparable 
‘Ode to Virtue’’ which had been deliver- 
ed into his charge, in order to file the 
same that it might be ‘‘ preserved against 
the rage of time or accident, to future gen- 
erations.’’ ‘The Secretary, with an air of 
triumph, and conscious innocence, treated 
the implied accusation with contempt when 
to his amazement, he discovered that the 
precious paper was missing. In vain he 
pleaded innocence. ‘‘The Poem,’’ says 
the record, ‘‘ was produced by the rigid 
accuser who declared that he found the 
same carelessly dropped on the floor of the 
Club-room on the preceding evening.”’ 

It was immediately agreed by vote, con- 
tinues the record ‘‘that so atrocious a 
Crime merited the severest chastisement, 
and it is probable a committee would have 
been named to consider of a punishment 
proportionable to the offence, but this cere- 
mony was rendered needless by the happy 
inventive brain of the very humane Mr. 
Clapham who with all the Spirit of East- 
ern Tyranny proposed the most grievous 
sentence that was ever inflicted on any 
delinquent member of this society, to 
which the whole assented without the 
least commiseration for the unfortunate 
perpetrator of an unintentional Crime, 
and the present writer is sorry to observe 
that the great Coudon closed his other- 
wise auspicious reign by pronouncing a 
sentence neither warranted by reason or 
the usage of the Club in the like nature. 
In fine the Secretary for the above heinous 
proof of negligence was obliged by order 
of his obdurate Judges to drink a glass 
of cold water (a liquor highly prejudicial 
to his constitution) and also to abstain 
from speaking during the intolerable 
length of a tedious insupportable minute, 
which unexampled instance of Clubbical 
severity so totally defeated his valuable 
faculties that he remained for several min- 
utes after the expiration of the limited 
time, unable to charm himself or others 
with the irresistible music of his loqua- 
cious Tongue. 

-“* Business being thus gloomily conclu- 
ded, the Club song was sung with the 
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assistance of a book by the persecuting 
Mr. Clapham.”’ 

On this night the Club song was given 
for the last time, the bill was finally adjus- 
ted and these genial gentlemen separated 
not to meet again. 

The cause of the Club’s dissolution 
cannot be ascertained from the records; 
perhaps the prevailing political agitation 
(presaging the coming conflict that was to 
alienate friends and separate kindred) 
caused a diversity of opinions and inter- 
ests, severing the ties that had for so many 
years bound them together in social inter- 
course. 

On the 27th of March, the night for 
the regular meeting there appears to have 
been no member present except Anthony 
Stewart who in a kind of, rambling solilo- 
quy relates the proceedings of the previous 
night as follows: 

‘*Homony Club Saturday 27th March, 
1773: 

Tho’ upwards of seven months since 
the writer of this Record was called to the 
Bar of this august Tribunal to receive 
sentence for what the Club was pleased to 
call very high Crimes and misdemeanors, 
yet the punishment inflicted was of such a 
grevious and oppressive nature so as totally 
to deprive him of what little understanding 
he possessed and thereby has rendered it 
utterly impossible for him to relate the 
many memorable transactions which hap- 
pened on the never-to-be-forgotten night 
of the 2oth day of March, 1773. 

‘‘Had it not been for this dreadful ca- 
lamity, the person appointed to act as 
Secretary for that evening would have 
endeavored to paint to posterity with what 
solemn dignity and how suited tu the 
grand occasion The Right Honorable Tho- 
mas Johnson, Esquire, seated himself in 
the Presidential Chair of the Society; with 
what an air of self importance Will Eddis 
darted into the seat of Secretary for 
foreign Affairs: neither could he have 
neglected the tremendous air with which 
William Paca, Esquire, seated himself as 
Master of Ceremonies; but above all he 
must have extolled the pleasant countenance 
which Reverdy Ghieslyn, Esq. showed when 
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he took upon himself the office of Advo- 
cate General as tho’ he meant to say 
‘‘Fellow members resume your wonted 
cheerfulness; you need not during my 
continuance in office dread the rude hands 
of oppression ; my talents shall be used 
to protect the Laws, and preserve them 
inviolate but never to distress my com- 
panions by rigorous much less unjust 
persecutions. 

‘Messrs. Duckett, Clapham, Brice, W. 
Stewart, Wallace and Stewart, seemed by 
their countenances to express their un- 
feigned joy at the promotion of Esquire 
Ghieslyn. 

‘«These matters with many other occur- 
rences such as the presumption of Mr. 
Eddis in assuming the chair of the Secre- 
tary without leave or license, how he was 
allowed to read the Records, and then 
ordered to leave the chair by which 
removal the chair became vacant. 

‘*This writer, had he been compos 
mentis, would have related how John 
Clapham, Esq., Will™ Eddis, Esquire and 
himself, Esquire, were put in nomination 
for the office of Secretary, when the latter 
was chosen and how Mr. Eddis’s Records 
were erroneous, which he, after begging 
pardon was allowed to correct, and after 
correcting the correction said Records 
were partly understood. 

‘*The Procession at the installation of 
S* William Paca would have been recorded 
at large, but just at this point A. Stewart 
was sentenced to drink a full glass of Cold 
Water, and to keep silence for the space 
of two minutes, which sentence being put 
in execution totally deprived the Secretary 
of his mental faculties which he has not 
yet recovered, and by that means all the 
aforesaid memorable transactions must 
forever remain in oblivion, with many 
others not yet told ; and Posterity will rue 
the day or rather night on which that 
cruel punishment was inflicted on 

‘* ANTHONY STEWART.”’ 


Mr. Stewart became involved in serious 
difficulties the following year. On Wed- 
nesday the 25th of May, 1774, a meeting 
of the citizens of Annapolis was held in 
consequence of the ‘‘act of parliament 
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for blocking up the harbor of Boston.” 
Among other resolutions passed was one 
stating ‘‘That it is the opinion of this 
meeting that the gentlemen of the law of 
this province bring no suit for the recovery 
of any debt due from any inhabitant of 
this province to any inhabitant of Great 
Britain until the said act be repealed.’’ 

The ensuing Monday a protest made its 
appearance, signed by one hundred and 
thirty five persons' who conceive it their 
clear right and most incumbent duty, to 
express their cordial and explicit disappro- 
bation of this resolution which was carried 
by forty-seven against thirty-one. Later 
in the year the brig Peggy Stewart owned 
by Anthony Stewart, arrived at Annapolis 
from London with a cargo that included 
two thousand three hundred and seventy 
pounds of tea consigned to Thos, C. Wil- 
liams. Its presence was immediately dis- 
covered and the fact made known that 
Anthony Stewart had paid the duties 
thereon though he was notin any manner 
concerned in its shipment. 

It caused great indignation A commit- 
tee was appointed to prevent the tea from 
being landed, and the ensuing Wednesday 
appointed for a meeting of the citizens. 

Mr. Stewart fearful that so large a meet- 
ing including persons also from the coun- 
try might result in acts jeopardizing his 
person and property, solicited a meeting 
for the Monday preceding. At this meet- 
ing it was proposed that as Messrs. Stewart 
and Williams were willing to atone for the 
offence—they should be permitted to land 
and burn the tea. This was strongly 
opposed and Mr. Stewart meanwhile dis- 
tributed a handbill in which he stated 
that he had no connection with the impor- 
tation. ‘‘I did not order a single far- 
thing’s worth of goods by that vessel, 
though I could have done it on such easy 
terms. When the brig arrived the Captain 
informing me that she was leaky. I told 
him to enter his vessel but not the tea 
which I found on enquiry of the collect- 


1 The names of the following members of the Homony 
Club are among those who signed this protest : My 
. Lloyd Dulany, Anthony Stewart, William Stewart, William 
Eddis, — Clapham Robt. Couden, Reverdy Ghieslyn, 
Dennis y- 























or could not be done. I am sincerely 
sorry for my conduct on this occasion 
which has been the cause of so much un- 
easiness, and freely submit it to your 
candid consideration.” 

The meeting for Wednesday took place, 
and Messrs. Stewart and Williams signed 
another paper acknowledging ‘‘that they 
had committed a most daring insult and 
act of the most pernicious tendency, 
to the liberties of America.’’ 

This had no effect in calming the in- 
tense feeling against him and some pro- 
posed to give him a suit of tar and feath- 
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ers. Matters were assuming an alarming 
aspect for his personal safety, when, by the 
advice of Charles Carroll of Carrollton he 
repaired on board the ‘‘ Peggy,’’ accom- 
panied by several gentlemen and directed 
her to be run aground near Wind-mill 
point ; set her on fire and in a few hours 
the brig with her cargo and equipments 
was effectually burned. 

W™ Paca, Thos. Johnson, Chas. Wal- 
lace, John Brice and John Duckett are 
the members of the Homony Club who 
figured prominently in the contest for 
independence as friends of the Americans. 





Editor of American Historical RE- 
corp.—A few days ago, an officer of the 
Army passing through this place, showed 
me a copy of the March number of your 
magazine. I was greatly pleased with its 
contents and appearance; and yielding to 
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a strong desire to contribute something 
acceptable to its columns, I venture to send 
you a drawing of a medal in my possession, 
which I procured a few months ago from 
a Mojave Chief. It was given to him by 
an Indian from the coast, who told him it 
had been handed down to him from father 
to son, through several generations, and 
had been regarded with reverence. It is 
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a medal of brass the size of the drawing 
and considerably worn. On one side 1s 
an effigy of Ingnatius Loyala, the founder 
of the Order of Jesus, and on the other 
that of San Francisco Borgia, Duke of 
Gandia, in Spain, who at the age of 36 
years, leaving secular life, joined the Jesuits 
and became a devoted monk. At the age 
of about 55 years, he was made General 
of the Order. 

I presume this is one of the medals 
which were given to the converted Indians 
of California, by the early Jesuits who 
planted Missionary stations from San Diego 
to San Francisco. These were faithful 
men, and used the ‘‘ Pious Fund of 
California’ for the good of the souls of 
the Savages there, whom they taught 
agriculture and other arts of civilized life. 
When they were expelled from California 
a little more than a hundred years ago, 
their places were supplied by the Domini- 
can monks of the City of Mexico, of the 
Order of San Francisco. These were 
more worldly minded, and soon became 
more intent upon gaining wealth and 
power than in winning souls to Christ: 
and when the missions were broken up in 
consequence of the overthrow of the 
Spanish Dominicans in that region, the 
natives had nearly all lapsed into heathen- 
ism, and held the Jesuit medals in very 
little reverence. A. T. JacKMAN. 


Prescott, Arrizona Territory, May, 1872. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


I nowsend to the Record a continuation 
of the rest of the names of the subscribers 
to the Rev. Samuel Quincy’s Sermons, 
continued from page 169, of the Recorp, 
believing they cannot fail to be of interest 
to the majority of your readers. Many 
of them are already historical names, and 
others are names of those who have histori- 
cal descendants. I give the list entire, in 
respect to titles, and places of residence: 

The Hon. Edward Fenwick, Esq., 3 
books. Col. Joseph Edward Flower, Esq. 
The Rev. Mr. John Fordyce, rector of 
Prince Frederick Parish. Mrs. Marion 
Fouquet. Mr. Charles Tyffe, surgeon. 
Henry Flynt, Esq. Benjamin Faneuil, 
Esq., [brother of Peter Faneuil who gave 
to the town of Boston, the famous building 
bearing his name. Benjamin was a noted 
merchant, whose place of business was in 
Butler’s Row for many years.] Mr. Daniel 
Farnam, attorney at law, Newbury. Mr. 
Daniel Fortune, Newport, [R. I.] Mr. 
Thomas Freebody, Mr. Samuel Freebody. 
Capt. Gilbert Falconer. Lieut. Walker 
Farr, of his Majesty’s Ship America. 

His Excellency, James Glen, Esq. ; 
Capt. General, Governour, &c. of his 
Majesty’s Province of South Carolina. 
Elizabeth Glen, Margaret Glen, ‘Thomas 
Glen, M. D. The Hon. James Graeme, 


Esq., Chief Justice of S. C. The Rev.* 


Alexander Garden, A. M. Rector of St. 

hilips’, Charlestown, 2 books. [How 
was he related to Major Alex". Garden, 
‘Author of Anecdotes of the American 
Revolution?] The Rev. Mr. William 
Guy, Rector of St. Andrews, Ashley River. 
The Rev. Mr. Francis Guichard, minister 
of the French Church. Mr. John Gue- 
rard, Merchant. Mrs Jane Gaddesden. 
Culcheth Golightly, Esq. Mr. Mungo 
Graham, 2 books. Mr. John Green, Beau- 
fort. Mrs. Eleanor Griffin. Mr. Caleb 
Godfrey, Newport. Mr. George Gibbs. 
Mr. John Gould, Boston. Mr. John 
Gooch, Merchant. [A street in Boston 
still bears his name.] Stephen Greenleaf, 
Merchant. Thomas Gunter, Merchant, [of 


Boston.] Thomas Goldthwait, Merchant, 
Mr. Wm. Garrow, Surgeon of his Majesty’s 
Ship America. Capt. Anthony Cuynn, 
Newbury. Dr. Silvester Gardner, [Gardiner] 
Surgeon in Boston. Mr. Robert Gardner. 
Capt. Joseph Hamar, Esq., of his Maj.’s 
Ship Adventure, [afterwards captain of the 
Lagle, a 60 gun ship.’ Previous to his 
having command of the Adventure, he 
was captain of the Flamborough frigate. 
He was one of the court-martial at the 
trial of admirals Lestock and Mathews, 
and died 14, Jan. 1773, at Manchester, 
Eng.] Henry Hubartin, Esq. Mr John 
Harrington. Mrs. Susannah Hume. John 
Hutchinson, Esq. George Hunter, Esq., 
surveyor-general. Charles Hill, Esq. Mrs. 
Mary Harvey, Mr. Wm. Harvey, Beaufort. 
Mr. Stephen Hartly. Rev. Mr. James 
Honyman, Newport, 3 books. James 
Honyman, Jun. Esq., 3 books. Mr. 
Joseph Harrison. Mr. Andrew Hunter. 
Rev. William Hooper, minister of Trinity 
Church, Boston. [He was the father of 
the signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of the same name.] Mr. Bnj. Harris, 
Newbury, 2 books. Benjamin Hallowell, 
Esq., Boston. [See Hist. and Antiquities 
of Boston, 736.] ‘The Rev. Samuel John- 
son, D. D. 3 books, (Guilford, Ct.] Henry 
Izard, Esq. Thos. Johnson, Esq. James 
Irving, Esq. Mrs. Elizabeth Irving. 
George Inglis, Merchant. Edward Jack- 
son, Merchant, Boston. Dorothy Jackson. 
Mr. Ralph Inman, Merchant, [of Boston.] 
Mr. John Jepson, Newport. Mr. Benjamin 
Jefferson. Mr. Augustus Johnson. Mr. 
Timothy Ingraham. Mr. Wm. Jaques, 
Newbury. John Indicott, Boston. Mr. 
Robert Jenkins, Jun. Mr. Henry Johnson. 
Rev. Alexander Keith, A. M. rector of 
St. George’s Winyaw, 3 books. Mr. 
Henry Kennan, Merchant. James Kirk- 
wood. John Linning, Esq. 3 books. 
Mrs. Sarah Linning. Mr. ‘Thomas Lin- 
ning. Thomas Lambott, Esq. Mr. Rich- 
ard Lambton, Merchant. Richard Lake, 
Esq. Mrs. Ellin Livingstone. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Laurans, 2 books. Mr. Wm. Logan, 

















merch‘. Benj. Lloyd, merch’, Mr. Austin 
Robert Lockton. Mr. John Leveret, Bos- 
ton, [great-great-grand-son of Governor 
John Leverett.] Mr. John Leddel, teacher 
of the mathematics. Mr. Henry Leddel. 
Mr. Walter Logan. Gabriel Manigault, 
Esq. Jacob Motte, Esq. Anthony Mat- 
thews, Esq. ‘Thomas Middleton, Esq. [son 
of Arthur, and father of the signer of the 
Declaration of Independence.] James 
Michie, Esq. Mr. Kenneth Michie, merch*. 
Mr. Benjamin Michie, merch’. Thomas 
Mitchell, Esq. Mr. Francis Macartan, 
merch’. Mrs. Jane Millechamp. Mr. John 
Mc’Queen. Rev. Wm. McGilchrist, A. 
M. of Salem. Godfrey Mallbone, Esq. 
Newport. Mr. Godfrey Mallbone, Jun. 
Mr. Evan Mallbone. Mr. David Melville, 
Jun. Mrs Mary Marquand, Newbury. 
Mr. Hugh McDaniel, Boston. Mr. An- 
drew McKenzie, merch’. Capt. Paschal 
Nelson, Esq. Mr. John Neufville. Mr. 
Thomas Newman, merch‘, Boston. Tho- 
mas Oxnard, Esq., Boston. John Ould- 
field, Esq. Rev. Mr. Wm. Orr, Rect’. 
of the St. Pauls, Stono. Mr. David 
Oliphant. Capt. Peter Oliver, Boston. 
The Hon. Charles Pickney, Esq. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pinckney, William Pinckney, 
Esq., Mrs. Mary Pinckney. Mr. John 
Palmer, merch‘. Mr Wm. Poole. Mr. 
Charles Parry, merch'. Mrs. Hannah 
Patchabell. Benj. Pollard, Esq., Boston. 
Thomas Palmer, Esq. Mr. Henry Price. 
Mr. Charles Pelham. Mr. Peter Pelham, 
Jonathan Pue, Esq. Capt. Hugh Purdie. 
Lieut. Michael Henry Pascal, Esq. of his 
Majesty’s ship America. Rev. Jonathan 
Parsons, A. M. Newbury. Rev. Wm. 
Parker, student at Harvard College. The 
Quincigs in this list number nine.—Mr. 
Edmund Quincy, Merchant, 3 books. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Quincy. Mr. Josiah Quincy, 


Merchant. Mrs. Hannah Quincy. Mr. 
Henry Quincy, Merchant. Mr. Edmund 
Quincy, jun., Merchant. 3 books. Mr. 


Abraham Quincy. Mr. Samuel Quincy. 
Mr. Robert Quash, of South Carolina. 

[How many of the Quincys here enum- 
erated lived in Boston at this time I have 
not taken pains to ascertain, although it is 
presumed that the most of them did. But 
in the first Directory of the Town only 
one of the name is recorded,-viz; ‘‘ Mrs. 
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Quincy, Court Street.’’ 
1789. 

Andrew Rutledge, Esq ; 
Esq; 4 books. Mr. Patrick Ried, Mer- 
chant, 3 books. Mr. George Roupell. 
Mr. William Roper, Merchant. Jordan 
Roche, Esq. Ambrose Reve, Esq; Beau- 
fort. Capt. James Ramsay, Esq. Mrs. 
Sarah Ramsay. Mr. Matthew Robinson, 
LVewport. Mr. Robert Roberts, Mewdury. 
Mr. John Rowe, Merchant, Boston. [His 
name is perpetuated by a Street.] Mr. 
Jacob Rowe. George Saxby, Esq; Re- 
ceiver General, 2 books. Mr. Benjamin 
Savage, Merchant, 2 books. Mr. John 
Stuart, Merchant, 3 books. Alexander 
Stuart, Esq. Mr. Robert Stiel, Merchant. 
Mr. George Seaman, Merchant, Mr. 
Thomas Shubrick, Merchant. Mrs. Sarah 
Shubrick, Mr. Benj. Stead, Merchant. 
Mr. Thomas Smith, Merchant. Mr. Benj. 
Smith, Merchant. Mr. Thomas Smith, 
jun., Merchant. Mr. John Smith, Beau- 
Jort. Mrs. Margaret Stevens. Mr. 
George Sommers, Dorchester. Mr. Benj. 
Simons. Mr. Samuel Simons. Mr. James 
Sharp. James Skirving, Esq. Mr. John 
Sinclair, Merchant. Edward Scott, Esq ; 
Newport. Joseph Scott, Esq. Mr. Isaac 
Stelle. Mr. Job Snell. Mr. Robert 
Shearman. Mr. Jonathan Simpson, Mer- 
chant, Boston, 2 books. Mr. James Stuart. 
Lieut. William Smith, Esq; of his Majes- 
ty’s Ship America. Mr. Stephhen Sewall, 
Newbury. Mr. Peter Timothy, Printer in 
Charlestown. Mr. Thomas Fannet, Vew- 
bury. Mr. William Tyler, jun. Mr. 
Thomson Vernon, Vewport. Mr John 
Vaun, South Carolina. ‘The Hon. Joseph 
Wragg Esq. Mr. John Wragg, Merchant 
Mr. Joseph Wragg. Mr. Samuel Wragg, 
Merchant. Mr. Wm. Woodrop, Merchant. 
Mr. Thomas Weaver. Mr. John Wattas- 
ton, Mew York. Samuel Wickham, Esq; 
Newport. Joseph Wanton, Esq. Mr, 
Philip Wilkinson. Mr. Thomas Wickham. 
Mr. Charles Wickham. Joseph Whipple, 
jun; Esq. Mr. John Whitehorn. Mark 
Hunking Wentworth, Esq; Portsmouth. 
Mr. Samuel Wentworth, Merchant. Mr. 
Isaac Winslow, Merchant, Boston, Mr. 
Thomas Wade. Mr. Henry Weshered. 
Mr. Robert Williams. Mr. Henry Ward, 
Surgeon. 


This was in 
In 1805, there were five. } 


John Rattray, 
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MARTHA CUSTIS' WATCH. 


The late Enoch Carter of Newburgh, 
N. Y., was the owner of a watch which, it 
is said, belonged to Martha Custis, who 
became the wife of George Washington. 
From a photograph of it, by Peck, the ac- 
companying engraving has been made. 


MARTHA CUSTIS’ WATCH. 

The watch has a gold case, with a circle 
of white enamel inlaid with gold, around 
the edges of the face and back. The back 
is what is technically called ‘‘engine- 


turned.’’ Over each numeral in the dial 
may be seen a letter of the name of Mar- 
THA Custis, beginning with the figure I. 
The enamel of the face is broken. The 
movement bears the name of its maker, 
Bawie of London. It is declared that this 
watch was given to Mrs. Custis by her 
lover, George Washington, previous to 
their marriage. 

The late civil war made many wrecks of 
homes and fortunes in the South, especially 
in Virginia, and the owners of many pre- 
cious heir-looms have been compelled to 
part with them, because of the stern de- 


mands of necessity. The watch above- 
mentioned belonged to an eminent jurist 
of Richmond, Virginia, who was among 
the sorely suffering victims of the war. A 
friend of the family attempted to dispose 
of the watch in New York, and received 
the following letter, giving a history of 
the little time-keeper : 


“Richmond, Dec. 23d, 1869. 

“Miss Elizabeth Byrd Nicholas.—Mrs. Halybur- 
ton showed me this morning, a letter from you, ask- 
ing for some account of a watch placed by her in 
your possession, and which you most kindly under- 
took to dispose of for her in New York. 

The watch was given me by my mother, who 
lived for more than thirty years afterwards, and who 
always told me that it was presented to her by Mrs. 
Gen. Washington, who was her aunt. It was made, 
she said, expressly for Mrs. Washington, on the 
General’s order, when she was a widow, and the 
letters of her name at that time, “ Martha Custis,” 
are to be seen on the dial-plate around the figures. 
When I first had it, I was a mere boy, and it has 
met, as you see, pretty rough usage. 

My mother, in her youth, lived for some time at 
Mount Vernon with her aunt and General Wash- 
ington, and it was perhaps given to her at that time. 
I have no more doubt that the watch belonged to 
Mrs. Washington than I have of the existence of 
that lady or of the General. ie 

Yours very truly and respectfully, 
James D. HALyBuRTON.” 


Mr. Carter bought the watch for which 
he paid the sum of $500. This generosity 
was duly acknowledged by Mrs. Nicholas, 
in a letter, dated September, 1871, in 
which she gave a sad picture of the dis- 
tresses to which. many families were sub- 
jected. ‘‘ You of the North,” she said, 
‘*have no idea of how many of the best 
homes of the Southern country were left 
entirely wrecked, and how sad it has been 
for people to part with their heir-looms. 
I suppose no people in the world cling so 
to the past, as Virginians.’’ 





THE HARTFORD CONVENTION. 


For more than a generation, the Hart- 
ford Convention was a fruitful theme of 


politicians, who were generally ignorant 


of its true significance. Caricature, satire, 


bitter comment and denunciation among pasquinade, epigram, oratory, were em- 
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ployed to depict its supposed nefarious 
schemes. Among the former was a pic- 
ture by William Charles, of Philadelphia, 
intended to show the alleged fact that the 
Convention was called to consider the pro- 
priety of re-attaching the New England 
States to the British realm, and that leaders 
of the Federal party labored for that end. 
A reduced copy of that caricature is here 
given. It is entitled ‘‘ The Hartford Con- 
vention or Leap no Leap.’’ Personifica- 
tions of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut are seen on one side of the 
ocean, upon a high rock, and on the other 
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The Hartford Conv 


On the shore, in the attitude of suppli- 
cation is seen Caleb Strong, then Governor 
of Massachusetts, and an uncompromising 
opponent of the war. With rueful coun- 
tenance he says, ‘‘ I Strong-ly and most fer- 
vently pray for the success of this great leap 
which will change my vulgar name into 
that of my Lord Essex—God save the 
King!’’ He is also represented as Massa- 
chusetts, in the rock above, ready to jump, 
and pulling the arm of hesitating Connec- 
ticut in the person of Governor Roger 
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side of the water is seen King George of 
England coaxing them to leap into his pa- 
ternal arms. The king is seen holding out 
his arms to receive them, and saying, 
‘*Q-'Tis my Yankee Boys! Jump in my 
fine fellows ; plenty of molasses and Cod- 
fish ; plenty of goods to smuggle ; honors, 
titles and nobility into the bargain.’’ The 
allusion in this sentence is to Harrison 
Gray Otis, a Federalist leader in Boston, 
and to the fact that much smuggling and 
other contraband trade was carried on at 
New England ports during the war of 








Griswold, saying: ‘‘What a dangerous 
leap! But we must jump, brother Con- 
necticut.’’ The latter says: ‘‘I cannot, 
brother Massachusetts; let me pray and 
fast sometime longer—little Rhode Island 
will jump the first.’ The latter also hes- 
itates, and says, in the person of Governor 
William Jones: ‘‘ Poor little I, what will 
become of me? This leap is of a frightful 
size—I sink into despondency.”’ 

Beneath this groupare the names of land 
and naval heroes, who had gained renown 
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in the war then in progress, over which 
are the words on aribbon: ‘This is the 
produce of the land they wish to abandon.”’ 

What were the character and aims of the 
Hartford Convention? Twenty-six emi- 
nent New England men composed it. 
They were as wise, loyal and patriotic as 
the average of the legislators and politi- 
cians of that day or since, Their aim 
seems to have been to compel the national 
government to be just toward every sec- 
tion of the republic. Because of the mis- 
chievous tendency of the doings of a small 
faction known as the Peace Party, in New 
England, the President was made suspi- 
cious of the loyalty of the New England 
people, and insisted upon exercising abso- 
lute control of all the military movements 
there, instead of allowing the local author- 
ities to establish means for local defence. 
Governor Strong, who, like many New 
England leaders in that day was an advo- 
cate of the doctrine of State Sovereignty, 
nullified orders from Washington by refus- 
ing to comply with the requisitions of the 
President. ‘The Government therefore re- 
fused to pay the expenses incurred for the 
defence of Massachusetts, and so virtually 
abandoned that State, and also Connecti- 
cut for the same reason, to the mercy of 
the enemy, so far as national help was 
withdrawn. Great discontent ensued. A 
proposition of the General Government to 
raise a large force by conscription, brought 
matters to a crisis. A convention @f 
representatives of New England was held 
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at Hartford, in December and January, 
1814-15, to consider the State of the Union 
and the relations of the New England 
States. In that convention there were a 
few disunionists who counselled secession, 
but the great body patriotically resolved to 
contend for the right, zz the Union. The 
result of their deliberations was embodied 
in a report that it would be expedient for 
the Convention to prepare a general state- 
ment of the unconstitutional attempts of 
the Executive government of the United 
States to infringe upon the rights of the 
individual States in regard to the military, 
&c. ; and to recommend to the Legisla- 
tures of the several States the adoption of 
the most effectual and decisive measures to 
protect the militia and the States from the 
usurpations contained in these proceedings. 
Also to prepare a statement concerning 
the general subject of State defences, and 
a recommendation that an application be 
made for an arrangement with the States 
by which they would be allowed to retain 
a portion of the tax levied by Congress, to 
be devoted to expenses of self defence, et 
cetera. This was the head and front of 
their offending. 

With the expectation that there might 
be an occasion for the reassembling of the 
Convention, the seal of secrecy was put 
upon their proceedings, and remained 
upon them for some time. This gave 
wide scope for conjecture, and the wildest 
stories of treasonable schemes were put 
afloat. 





WESTBURY MONTHLY MEETING.—{ Continued from p. 293.] 


This completes the series of papers on “ Friends’ 
meeting-houses,” kindly prepared for the RECORD 
by Mr. Henry Onderdonk, Jr. from various 
sources of information, but largely from manu- 
script records which were often found to be muti- 


lated and almost illegible. Many of the facts 
which have been recorded in this series, might 
never have been revealed but for the careful and 
painstaking researches of the compiler to whom 
the thanks of the REcorRD are tendered. 


1746, 25th of 4thmo. ‘‘ Apair of grave- 
stones were brought in order to be set up 
at the grave of Jacob Townsend, which 


this meeting is of an opinion are too 
superfluous and not becoming amongst 
Friends. Ri. Valentine and Sam’). Prier 
are to treat with the widow about it and 
desire her to take them away.”’ 

1751, 30th of 8thmo. ‘*W™ Loinesand 
Thos. Seaman, are to get the partition of 
the meeting house altered so as to hang on 
hinges and to be hooked up when occasion 
requires.’ [Cost £1.9.10.] 

1752, 29th of 4th mo. ‘* A Com* are to 
repair the fences round the meeting house 











ground and make a gate wide enough to 
pass with a cart or sled. 

1753, 28th of 3rd mo. they are to take 
in the addition of land at the south end;' 
and make a good wide gate at the west 
side of the meeting ground, wide enough 
to pass in and out with a riding chair, and 
also to amend the house back, and the glass 
windows. They are to be paid for their 
time, trouble and expense.’’ 

1755, 27th of 8th mo. ‘*A-com* are to 
repair the benches of the meeting house and 
other things that want mending.’’ 

1757, 26th of 10th. ‘‘Benj. Smith is 
to help Sam” Willis in recording Friends’ 
sufferings and other things; and is to be 
reasonably paid for his trouble.’’ He is 
paid £2. for writing four books of Disci- 
pline; and a surplusage for the paper. 

1758, 29¢h of 3rd mo. ‘A glass win- 
dow is mended. The fence is to be 
repaired so as to be sufficient to preserve 
the pasture.’’ 

1760, 25th of 6thmo. ‘*A com* are to 
take a view of the meeting house, and for 
the present to stop the holes up in the 
south side of the roof and at the ends 
and repair the windows and benches, and 
prepare materials; and if they want money, 
to procure it at the meeting’s cost.’’ 
2500 shingles are bought at £4.10. a 
thousand. 

1761, 26th of 8th mo. ‘‘Our worthy 
Friends Susanna Hadden from Ireland and 
Susanna Brown from Phil*, were much 
concerned with the indecent order of our 
grave-yards, and used entreaties or gave 
counsel that they might be put in more 
decent order as becomes the Truth.”’ 

1761, 30th of 12th mo. ‘It’s the con- 
clusion of the quarterly meeting that all 
grave-stones placed at the head and foot 
of graves be removed and taken away, 
and that no stones for the future be placed 
at the head and feet of graves; and that 
it come under the notice of the overseers 
of each Weekly meeting to see it done.’’ 

1762, 27th of 10th mo. ‘‘Oba Valen- 
tine, W™ Loines, Thos. Seaman and 





? Ri, Valentine and Jn° Willis sell Friends 2 acres of Plain 
land joining the south side of the meeting house, 
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Isaac Doty, (for Westbury) are to remove 
the grave-stones and do up the graves of 
those who have no near relations.’’ 

1762, 29th of 12th mo. ‘It being very 
tedious to write on Monthly meeting days 
in the winter season and the house 
being cold, the meeting concludes to get a 
stove,’ and appoints Sam! Willis to take 
care and get a good one and pay for it out 
of Friends’ money.”’ 

1763, 237d of 2nd mo. ‘‘It being pro- 
posed to change the hour of meeting from 
12 to 11, the monthly meeting object (1.) 
because distant Friends would be pinched 
for time to get to meeting ; (2.) from acon- 
fusion of time, some would come late and 
disturb those that came in due time ; (3.) 
people can better judge of 12 o’clock (the 
hour used for a long time past,) without 
watches (which most have not) than of 
any other hour.’’ 

1763, 29th of 6th mo. A Com? is to 
buy boards speedily for a loose floor over 
the great room of the meeting house. 

1764, Daniel Stanton says: we went to 
Sam! Willis’s and lodged. * * * We went 
to W™ Loines’s and lodged, and on First 
day was at meeting which was very large.’’ 

1765, 31st of. 7th mo. ‘*The com® 
attended the marriage of Sam’! Hicks and 
Phebe Seaman; and at the house where 
the wedding was they did not see but that 
things were pretty orderly managed ; but 
afterwards the young people had a time of 
exercising and playing ball. After the 
wedding some time the com® treated with 
Hicks about the breach of orders in such 
loose behavior, and he seemed to be sorry 
for it.’’ 

1766. Jn° Griffith says: ‘‘we had an 
exceeding large meeting at Westbury. As 
there was general notice, abundance of 
people came from several parts of the 
Island so that there was near as large 
a concourse as at the Yearly Meeting. 
Their expectations were much after words, 
but they had none from me, I being shut 
up in silence the whole time. The 
Monthly meeting of business was held at 
the close thereof.’’ 





1 The house probably had an open fire place from the first, 
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1766, sth of 3rd mo. ‘The meeting 
house at Westbury is to be enlarged 
for the accommodation of the quarterly 
meeting when held there. The Flushing 


Monthly order a subscription that the. 


quarterly meeting may know how readily 
money may be raised. New York sub- 
scribed £ 70.8 ; Flushing, £25 ; Newtown, 
£8.19; Westbury, £41.10; Rockaway, 
41.8. 29th of 10th mo. The proposal 
about enlarging and repairing the meeting 
house is spoken to. The Com* are to get a 
carpenter to mend the north door and 
make a new south door. 

1767, 25th of 3rd mo. ‘It is con- 
sidered that if Friends should go forward 
to make an addition to this house it would 
be needful for a Com® to take a view of it 
as it is now circumstanced, and take the 
dimensions and delineate a draft or model 
how they think it may be done in the 
a ee manner, so that they may better 

orm a judgment towards the cost, and 
write to Flushing for some of their mem- 
bers to join with us with their advice. 
25th of 11thmo. The Com® are to make 


up accounts with the carpenter and endea- 


vor to pay him if they have the money. 
1770, 28th of 3rd mo. Agreed that the 
money deposited in the hands of Friends 
to enlarge and repair the meeting house 
should be applied towards the -further 
finishing of it. 1 
the work, prepare materials and hire work- 
men to effect the business as far as the 
money will hold out.”’ 

1769, 84h mo. D. Stanton says: ‘‘I 
went to Westbury where we had a large 
meeting on First day, which was favored 
with Divine help and near unity with 
friends, where came my kind companion 
Joshua Cresson. After meeting we visited 
some Friends’ families and next day were at 
a burialand the day following at the Youths’ 
Meeting.’ * * * First day following we 
were again at Westbury meeting which was 
large, and I hope they were faithfully 
warned in gospel love, to the satisfaction 
of Friends. * * * After having visited 


1 The Youths’ meeting was discontinued in 1781, as it inter- 
fered with keeping up Particular meetings. 


The Com* are to forward © 
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upwards of 50 families there we parted 
with Friends in tender love.’’ 

1770, 28th of 2nd mo. ‘‘Ri. Titus has 
it on his mind to make a religious visit to 
Friends in Jersey. Mat. Franklin is to 
accompany him. 2544 of 7th he had 
drawings for New England. 26th of goth 
mo. David Willets has it on his mind to 
visit Jersey.’’ 

1770, 25th of 4th mo. ‘Ri. Titus is to 
put up the fence round the meeting house 
land, and make a good gate at the north 
end and amend the west gate. 1771, 24th 
of 4th mo. He is to take care of the 
pasture and be paid for it.’’ 

1770, 28th of 11th mo. Monthly meet- 
ing. ‘*Elias son of John Hicks of Rock- 
away, and Jemima daughter of Jonathan 
Seaman of Jericho, declared their inten- 
tions of marriage.—John and Micajah 
Mottare to enquire into his clearness, 
1771, 30th of 12th mo. Robert Seaman 
reports that he attended the marriage both 
at Jericho and afterwards at Rockaway ; 
and Jehu Mott attended at Rockaway and 
the marriage was consummated orderly.”’ 

1771, 27th of 2d mo. ‘Considering 
that John Willis has burnt and brought a 
parcel of charcoals to this meeting house 
for the use of Friends, the treasurer is 
ordered to pay him out of the stock’ in 
his hands.”’ 

1771, 25th of 12th mo. ‘*Jn° Youngs 
desires to buy the stove that had been 
used in the meeting house, and (not having 
ready money) to pay £4 currency in 
currying Friends’ leather, if he liked it on 
trial. Friends expect money, so he de- 
clined meddling with it.’’ 

1773, 31st of 3rd mo. A Com*® are 
appointed to keep up the fence round the 
meeting house, and do up the graves in a 
decent manner. Thos. Willetsand Gideon 
Seaman are to have the care of interring 
those not of our Society in our Burying 
ground.”’ 

1774, 27th of 4th mo. ‘The horse- 
stable wants considerable done to the re- 
pairing it. Also the enclosure belonging 


1 Friends stock i din bonds 


ted to £376,11.10, 
partly derived from charitable bequests. 
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to this meeting needs to be enlarged. A 
com® are to procure rails, make the fence 
and examine what should be done towards 
repairing the stable.”’ 

1779, 3¢ of 3d mo. Ri. Titus with 
Henry Post as companion visit Flushing 
Friends in their families. 

1780, 20th of 3d mo. The horse-stable 
is to be repaired and the pasture ground 
manured. Cost £39 5s. 7d., and some 
old shingles sold for 16s. 

1780, 31st of 5th mo. ‘Elias Hicks' 
proposes with W™ Valentine and Jn° 
Searing to visit Friends of our monthly 
meeting.”’ 

1780, 27th of oth mo. ‘*Jn° Searing, 
Adam Mott, Jn° Willis, Elias Hicks, W™ 
Rickman, Fry Willis, W™ & Charles 
Valentine, Silas Downing, Dan’l, Parish, 
Jacob Underhill, Henry Whitson, Jr., Jos. 
Willets, Gideon Seaman, and Henry Post, 
are appointed to consider of schools; and 
other concerned Friends have liberty to 
meet with them, and report as soon as they 
have come to a result. 25th of 10th mo. 
They report that ‘‘ Friends are sorrowfully 
affected with the manner of schooling 
their children who are joined with those 
not Friends, and masters are employed of 
not good examples, whereby our youth 
sustain great loss in a religious sense. A 
Com’ is proposed who are to have the care 
of the schooling of our children through- 
out Westbury monthly meeting ; and first 
to erect a school house so near this meeting 
house that master and children may attend 
meeting. 1781, 27¢h of 6th mo. a school 
house 40 by 20 feet is to be erected on 
Thos. Seaman’s land leased for £4 year. 
Terms of tuition, 6s. per quarter. 12th mo. 


1 Elias Hicks, afterwards so famous as leader among 
Friends, was then a young man thirty-two years of age, 
having been born at Rockaway, L. I. in March, 1748. He 
had then been a formally recognized preacher for about five 

ears, and evinced great ability as a public speaker. After 
I os many years a leading preacher among Friends, he 
imbi Unitarian views concerning Christ, which bein 

romulgated by him produced a schism in the Society, 

mally a separation into two associations known as the 
Orthodox and the Hicksite Friends. The latter proved to be 
the more , and held p ion of most of theplaces 
of worship. At the age of 80 years, Elias Hicks travelled 
extensively and preached continually, The writer remem- 

ring him say in a sermon, “I want no man to follow 

me any further than I follow Christ.” He died in Jericho, 
in February, 1830.—{Epiror,] 





Westbury had subscribed £449, 0, 3 
towards the school fund. 1782, 27th of 
11h mo. The British soldiers have taken 
possession of the new school house and the 
school is thereby broken up. 1784, 315¢ 
of 1st mo. The school house needs repair. 
A necessary house is to be built. 1788, 
24th of oth mo. This school is to be 
divided with Jericho: Westbury is to have 
£81,4,10 and one half the school house, 
and Jericho, £101, 4,10 and the other half. 

1781, 29th of 3rd mo. ‘*The monthly 
meeting is uneasy concerning admitting 
those not members in Society to be interred 
without distinction in our burying places. 
A Com!’ is to take such cases under care, 
and to endeavor gently and ina tender 
manner to discourage such burials, when 
they think best. The pasture ground is 
considerably grown up to rubbish, and 
needs subduing. Some manure should be 
put thereon. £2. 8s. is paid for labor on 
the meeting house ground. 1782, 27¢h of 
11th mo, Jos. Willets is paid £8 for 
mowing the briers and manuring the 
ground adjoining the meeting house. Jn? 
Willis is to procure coals.’’ 

1781, 27th of 12th mo. John Willis 
goes ‘‘ to the eastern part of this Island ona 
religious visit, accompanied by Thos. Titus 
who sometimes has a few words to say in 
our meetings as a Minister.’’ 

1782, W™ Mathews says ‘‘I was en- 
gaged with others in visiting families at 
Westbury. 1342 of 12th mo. after a 
solemn heart tendering season with Thos. 
Seaman’s family, (where I had mostly 
made my home) and several other Friends 
who came to take their leave of me, in 
which prayer was offered for each other’s 
preservation, I parted from them in much 
love.”’ 

1782, 1st of 9th mo. Jn° Pemberton 
says: ‘*Il went to Westbury on First day, 
and in the afternoon had a large meeting 
with the black people in the meeting house. 
They behaved well. 2nd of 10othmo. I 
met with David Sands' on his return from 


1 He was born at Cow Neck on Long Island in October, 2745» 
became a very distinguished preacher among Fri e 


and 
In early life he was a m it, but soon after he became a 
Friend or Quaker by conviction, and married a member of that 
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a laborious visit to the east part of the 
Island where he had about 70 meetings.’’ 

1782, 25th of 12th mo. ‘* Our ancient 
Friend, Samuel Willis deceased the 24th 
and is to be buried here to morrow. ‘The 
monthly meeting adjourns till the close of 
his burial,’’ 

1784, 28th of 1stmo. ‘It was proposed 
whether some advantage may not arise by 
appointing some meetings particularly for 
the negroes.’’ Four are appointed. The 
Com* who attended report their satisfaction 
therewith. 

1786, 29th of 6th mo. It is proposed 
to divide Westbury preparative meeting 
and settle one at Jericho.' 


1790, 27th of 1st mo. ‘* There are in 


the treasury £2,16 in old coppers (at 20 
to the shilling) that do not pass, and we 
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propose to hand one third to Jericho 
monthly meeting.’’ 

1797, 29th of 8thmo. Ri. Jordan says: 
‘‘we rode to Westbury and lodged at 
Gideon Seaman’s, whose father is a very 
aged man and blind, but otherwise active; 
frequently goes to meeting more than a 
mile on foot, and seems lively and cheerful 
in spirit. Fourth day attended the Week 
day meeting where many Friends collected 
who made a very plain appearance, but I 
sat the meeting through in silence, and so 
went away.”’ 

Soon after the British landed on Long 
Island they occupied Flushing meeting 
house for barracks or stores, and the 
Yearly meetings were held at Westbury 
till 1795, when it was held in New 
York. 





THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 


My communication on page 164 of the 
REcorD, has called out a courteous review 
and elicited newspaper comments through- 
out the country. It must be remembered 
that it merely presented certain facts and 
references bearing upon the subject of 
Washington’s birth, without expressing an 
opinion, my object being to bring out 
positive information, if any there be. 
Indeed there are not facts sufficient, in 
existence, upon which to base a fixed 
opinion, whether George Washington was 
born in Great Britain or in America. 
There has never yet, to my knowledge, 
been produced any testimony to prove in 
which of the two portions of the globe he 
was born. His own brief assertion in his 
letter to Sir Isaac Heard, he undoubtedly 
believed to be the truth, yet, unsupported 
by other evidence, (of which he offers 


sect, He abandoned worldly business in 1772, and commenced 
his public ministry by visiting various parts of New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Canada, From 1794 until 1805, 
he labored in the gospel field in Europe, travelling extensively 
over Great Britian and Ireland, Holland, Germany and France. 

e then returned to his native country, and worked faithfully 
in his master’s cause until his death, which occurred at 
Cornwall, on the western bank of the Hudson River, in 
June, 1818,—Epiror, 


1 The first meeting house at Jericho, 42 by 34 feet, was 
erected in 1787 at a cost of £363. Stoves, £23, 178. 9d. 


none) it cannot be accepted as conclusive 
No man’s unsupported testimony as to the 
place of his birth would be taken in 
evidence in a court of justice, for his 
knowledge of the event must necessarily, 
be from hearsay or records. And here 
the question of the Editor of the REecorp, 
is pertinent, namely: ‘‘Is there any 
documentary evidence to show where 
Augustine Washington married Mary Ball, 
or that Washington was born and baptised 
in America?’’ A correspondent of the 
REcorD, ‘‘ F. M. E.’’ page 269, who seems 
to have a thorough and critical knowledge 
of autographs, declares that the entry in 
the Family Bible concerning Washington’s 
baptism,-mentioned on page 166, is in the 
hand-writing of the General, when he was 
a youth. I have compared the fac simile 
of that record with a fac simile of Wash- 
ington’s writing at the age of sixteen 
years, given by Dr. Sparks at page 8, 
volume 1, of the ‘‘Life and Writings 
of Washington,’’ and ‘find an_ exact 
resemblance. 

The courteous reviewer uses the Socratic 
method of argumentation, and bases his 
questions upon assumptions. He assumes 
that Miss Taylor, afterward Mrs. Mover, 














was a servant girl and therefore not likely 
to be the recipient, as a gift, of Miss 
Ball’s portrait. The Editor of the Recorp 
has very properly said that we have as 
good a reason to suppose her to have been 
a young gentlewoman, and a friend of 
Mary Ball. 

The reviewer assumes that Augustine 
Washington had the portrait of Mary 
painted for himself, and asks, ‘‘is it 
probable that he would have given it away 
in England when both he and his wife had 
scores of relations in Virginia?’ It may 
have been painted before Augustine Wash- 
ington became acquainted with Mary Ball: 
There is no fact upon which to rest an 
opinion on that point. 

The reviewer assumes that Mary Ball 
was ‘‘a Virginia girl.’’ What evidence 
is there that she was a Virginia girl? 
Washington, in his record given to Heard, 
merely says, after speaking of the death 
of Augustine’s first wife, that he ‘‘ then 
married Mary Ball,’’ without a hint as to 
where he married her. And so in the 
baptismal record, he does not hint as to 
where the christening took place. Now 
according to the inscription on the back 
of a picture of the coat of arms of the 
Ball family, William Ball came to Ater- 
ica about 1650 and died in 1669; left two 
sons, William and Joseph, the latter left 
eight sons, among whom wasa Joseph, who 
was the grand-father of Washington ‘‘ by 
his youngest daughter, Mary.’’ The 
Cookham register gives the record of the 
death of John Ball in 1707, (not 1770 as 
misprinted in the RecorD) and his wife, 
Mary Ball, in 1729. Mr. Harvey supposes 
them to have been the parents of Mrs. 
Washington. The name of John may 
have been a mistake of the transcriber, 
for Joseph. There is no evidence, I 
believe, that Mary Ball’s father, Joseph, 
was everin America. Bishop Meade gives 
on page 127, volume 1 of his ‘*Old 
Churches and families in Virginia,’’ a list 
of the names ot the Balls on tomb-stones 
in Lancaster County, among which the 
name of Joseph Ball does not appear— 
presumptive evidence that he did not die 
in Virginia. His son Joseph, Mrs. Wash- 
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ington’s brother, seems to have been a 
resident of Virginia in early life, but 
married in England, and was a practising 
lawyer there so late as 1760. 

The reviewer asks, ‘‘ what proof is there 
that Augustine Washington was ever in 
England? Precisely the same proof that 
George Washington was born in America, 
namely, none whatever. 

The reviewer still assuming that Wash- 
ington was baptised in America, thinks it 
improbable that in the space of 51 or 52 
days, his mother could have recovered 
from the effects of child-birth, made a 
voyage across the Atlantic at an inclement 
season, and prepared fo: the christening. 
I think sotoo. But as there is no evidence 
that he was baptised in Virginia, and no re- 
cord of the date of his father’s return, it 
seems probable he was baptised in Eng- 
land, (if born there) and the voyage was 
made at a less inclement season, when, as 
Mrs. Morer told Mr. Field, George was 
carried to America in his nurse’s arms. 

The reviewer is right in claiming the 
names of the sponsors at the baptism of 
Washington, as Virginians. I only claim 
that they are not names (the surnames) 
that appear prominently among fhe old 
Jamilies of Virginia who were likely to 
be the friends of Augustine Washington. 
That Washingtons’s grand-mother was 
named Mildred, proves nothing. Mildred 
was a very common Anglo-Saxon name, 
derived from the German, and thoroughly 
acclimated in England. 

The reviewer, still assuming that Mary 
Ball was a ‘‘ Virginia girl,’’ inquires how 
she came to be in England? With equal 
reason and pertinence, it may be inquired, 
was Mary Ball ever in America before her 
marriage ? 

The reviewer, by implication, raises the 
question, For what purpose was Augus- 
tine Washington, ‘‘a widower with young 
children’ in England at the time in 
question? Mr. Harvey says that he went 
there to ‘‘take possession of property to 
which he was heir.’’ He probably left his 
‘**young children’’ in Virginia, with their 
grand-parents. The reviewer further in- 
quires, ‘‘ what fortune was Augustine heir 
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to which took him to England, as Mr. 
Harvey writes? Mr. Harvey answers that 
question in the last paragraph on page 165 
of the REcorp. 

Colton, in his ‘‘Lacon’’ does not say 
that Augustine Washington was a ‘‘ gen- 
tleman of Cheshire,’’ but a ‘‘ gentleman 
in Cheshire ;’’ passing through that county, 
probably, on his way to Cave Castle, north 
of the Humber, in Yorkshire, the beauti- 
ful residence of his father and uncle before 
they came to America.’ 

I wish my kindly reviewer to understand 
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that I am not a champion on either side 
of this question, but an earnest seeker 
after truth. As such, I have- answered 
his objections which, like the theory he 
combats, rest entirely upon conjecture. 
I wish the readers of the RECORD to 
understand that my sole object is to 
draw out from their hiding places doc- 
umentary evidence, if there be any, to 
show conclusively where Washington’s 
father married Mary Ball, and where the 
Beloved of the Nation was born and bap- 
tised. 





BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Cot. Joun KELLy. 


The Recorp is indebted for the following 
sketch, to Mr. JoHN B. Linn, of Bellefonte, Pa. : 


In Pennsylvania we are sadly deficient 
in the biography of our Revolutionary 
worthies. The same carelessness that has 
allowed their graves to be ploughed over 
and their bones enrich our wheat fields, 
has flung to the winds and flames their pa- 
pers, and almost obliterated their historic 
record. Gen. James Potter left a vast 
quantity of correspondence, embracing 
letters from all the prominent characters 
of the Revolution, from Gen. Washington 
to Lady Harriet Ackland; yet no memoir 
has ever appeared of this most trusty of 
Washington’s generals. His name is pre- 
served by the respectable county called for 
him ; his posterity vindicated their lineage 
upon every battle field from Fort Donel- 
son to the trenches in front of Petersburg ; 
his great grand daughter is the wife of 
Pennsylvania’s most historic Governor, 
Andrew G. Curtin. Both the (Union) 
Generals Gregg are descendants, and some 
of the most worthy families of our State ; 
yet noone can this day tell where his bones 
are mouldering. 

We have no biography of Col. Robert 
McGaw, of the 6th Penna., the Carlisle 
lawyer ; who so ably defended Fort Wash- 


1 A picture of Cave Castle may be seen in Lossing’s Home 
of We , ON page 45. 


ington, and whose versatile ability made 
him Gen. Wayne’s most reliable subaltern. 
None of the Irvines—Gens. James and 
William, and Dr. Mathew, the Surgeon 
of Harry Lee’s command; all from Car- 
lisle, Penna. No one has collected the 
anecdotes of Col. ‘Thomas Craig, of the 
3d Penna. ; or of Surgeon Andrew Ledlie 
of the 12th, Col. Wm. Cook’s famous 
regiment: and not to go any further, Col. 
John Kelly, the real defender of the Penn- 
sylvania frontier from 1777 to 1783 has 
only Mr. Lossing’s foot note on page 31 
of the 2d volume of his ‘‘ Pictorial Field 
Book of the Revolution,’’ to rescue his 
services from utter oblivion. 

The appearance of Col. Kelly’s grand- 
son in the United States Senate, Hon. 
James Kelly of Oregon, is another proof 
that blood will tell (Colfax and Mr. Kelly 
should shake hands over it; both grand- 
sons of favorite officers of Gen. Washing- 
ton) and revives what I have read and 
heard of his grandsire. 

Col. John Kelly was born in Lancaster 
County, Penna., in February, 1744. After 
the purchase of 1767, and before the open- 
ing of the land office in ’69, he came to 
Buffaloe Valley, then a part of Berks and 
now in Union County. He settled upon 
and afterwards took up some of the best 
land in the valley. His cabin site is 
marked by a clump of trees just in front 
of the late residence of his son, Andrew 
Kelly, Esq., gn Spruce Run, in Kelly 
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Township; this with a small lot in front 
between the spring and the present road, 
he never would allow to be disturbed. 
Two heavy stones within marked the rest- 
ing place of two of his Indian foes. 

Col. Kelly was a member of the Con- 
vention that met in Philadelphia on the 
15th of July, 1776, and formed our first 
State Constitution. The Convention ad- 
journed on the 28th of Sept. and Col. 
Kelly was one of the first in the field to 
uphold what had been resolved. He was 
Major of Gen. Potter’s battalion, present 
at the capture of the Hessians at Trenton, 
and assisted in that masterly move on 
Princeton, by which the chain of the ene- 
my’s communication was broken, all their 
plans deranged, and their army compelled 
to return to New York. The Colonel 
used to say this was the hardest campaign 
any set of men endured during the war. 
He said for three days there was no service 
of provisions, and for more than thirty-six 
hours they were constantly on the march 
or in action, without a moment’s sleep or 
grounding arms. 

The ‘‘ Field Book”? is at fault in saying 
Major Kelly was captured at Princeton. 
Colonel Kelly told the story thus: after 
Mawhood was routed, Gen. Washington 
sent an order, through General (then Col.) 
Potter to destroy the bridge over Stony 
Brook. Just then the van of Cornwallis’s 
army appeared upon the hill above. He 
told Potter the job was hazardous, and as 
he would not order others to do what they 
might say he was afraid to do, he, Kelly, 
would do it himself. Before all the logs 
on which the bridge lay were cut he was 
completely within range of the British, 
and several balls struck the log on which 
he stood. The last log broke down sooner 
than he expected and he fell into the swol- 
len stream. His men left him, not be- 
lieving it possible for him to escape; but 
by great exertions he reached the shore. 
Encumbered as he was with his wet and 
frozen clothes, he followed the troops, and 
on the road made a prisoner of a British 
scout, an armed soldier, and took him into 
camp. Well might the eloquent orator at 
his funeral services exclaim ‘* What did 
Curtius do more than this ?”’ 






He returned home after this tour of ser- 
vice, and took command of the companies 
detailed to guard the north western fron- 
tier of Pennsylvania, and was in almost 
constant service until after the last massa- 
cre in the valley, which occurred in the 
summer of 1782. After which he served 
as Associate Justice of the Court until the 
Constitution of 1790 went into effect. He 
was then appointed a Justice of the Peace, 
which office he held until his death. 

He was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and a devout christian. But he 
never could conquer the aversion produced 
in his mind by the horrible atrocities of 
the Indians. Some 60 years ago a mission 
was set on foot in the Northumberland 
Presbytery to evangelize the Indians. Col. 
Kelly was called upon to make a contribu- 
tion: he said, ‘‘he would not give a cent 
to send preachers to the Indians, but he 
would give any sum required to buy ropes 
to hang them.” 

He died on the 18th of Feb., 1832, uni- 
versally honored and respected, at the 
good old age of 88, and was interred in 
the Presbyterian church-yard at Lewisburg. 

On the 8th of April, 1835, amid a 
grand military display, a plain monument 
was erected to his memory, and an appro- 
priate oration delivered by the late James 
Merrill, Esq. 

In the spring of 1856, his remains were 
disinterred in order to their removal to the 
Cemetery west of the Borough, and I gazed 
with astonishment at his giantlike skele- 
ton. 

He left a large estate and a large family 
of highly respectable and intelligent men. 
David H. Kelly, Esq., late Commissioner 
of Union County, is the only one who 
survives ; he lives within two miles of the 
old homestead. Hon. James Kelly is a 
son of William Kelly, many years a resi- 
dent of Centre County. He studied law 
at Lewistown ; went out with the Califor- 
nia emigration in 1850. After varying 
success there, went on to Oregon ; where 
his talents soon raised him to the front 
rank of the legal profession. He is re- 
puted to be a man of great integrity, while 
he inherits the profuse hospitality of his 
grandfather. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


O._p THEOLOGy.—I have before me a 
book published by subscription at Carlisle, 
Pa. in 1792, by George Kline, entitled 
‘*THE DEATH OF DEATH in the DEATH 
or Curist, dy JoHN OweEN, D. v.’” 
This is a very singular title. Nowhere in 
British or American theology do we find 
the theory maintained that death himself 
also died at the death of Christ, save on 
a brass plate in the College Church at 
Salisbury, England. The inscription was 
made on this plate in 1586, in Latin as 
follows. ‘* Mors mortis morti mortem nist 
morte dedisset aeternae vite janua clausa 
soret.’’ The translation is difficult; but 
it appears as follows. ‘* Unless the Death 
of Death death by his death had slain, to 
men the gate of endless life had still been 
closed.” 

It is probable that this ancient and 
classical inscription suggested to Dr. Owen 
the title for his book. His subject is 


learnedly treated. On every page nearly, 


he freely quotes the Greek, spelling out 
the language by the use of the Roman 
capitals, thus ‘* HILASKESTHAI TO 
THEON PERI TON AMARTION TOU 
LAOU.,”’ 

He publishes in alphabetical order the 
names of about six hundred subscribers to 
his work, and we give below the first name 
under each letter of the alphabet. 
A—Gen. John Armstrong, Carlisle, 2 books 
B—Wm. Brown, Esqr. associate Judge, 

Kishacoquillis. 
C— John Creigh, Esqr. Carlisle. 
D—Rev. Robt. Davidson, D. D. Carlisle. 
E—James Elliot, near Carlisle. 


1 This was a reprint of Dr. Owen’s book entitled ‘‘ Salus 
Electorum, Sanguis Jesu; or the Death of Death in the 
Death of Christ,’’ published in quarto form, in London, in 
1643. An edition in 12m0, was printed in 1845, Dr. Owen 
was a native of Oxfordshire, England, where he was born in 
1616. He died in 1683. He was chaplain to two of the 
British nobility. Having espoused the cause of Parliament 
in the civil war, he was popular with the masses, as well as 
the leading republicans. On the day after the death of 
Charles the First, he preached before the House of Commons, 
the chief officers of the army and Oliver Cromwell. Under 
the latter as Chancellor, he became Vice Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. He was always so considerate that 
he was beloved by all parties. Dr. Owen was a voluminous 
writer.—{ Eprror.| 


F—Maj. Samuel Finley, & Co. Newville, 
12 books. 

G—Hon. Andrew Gregg, Esqr. Pennis 
Valley. 

H—James Hamilton, Esqr. Carlisle. 

I & J—Jos. T. James, Carlisle, 12 books. 

K—George Kays, York County. 

L—Rev. John Lynn, Tyrone, Cumber- 

- land County. 

M—David McKehan, Esqr. Carlisle. 
N—Rev. Dr. Charles Nesbit, Principal 
Dickinson College, Carlisle. 

O—John Officer, Carlisle. 

P—William Petrikin, Carlisle, 12 books. 
R—James Ross, Late Professor of Lan- 
guages in Dickinson College. 

S—Rev. Nathaniel Snowden, Carlisle. 

T—Samuel Tate, Teacher, Carlisle, 2 books 

U—John Underwood, Carlisle. 

W—Rev. Samuel Wilson, V.D.M. Big Spr. 

Y—Wm. Young, bookseller, Philadel- 
phia, 100 books. 

In his preface he thus disposes of the 
careless reader—‘‘ If thou intendest to go 
any further, | would entreat thee to stay 
here alittle. If thou art, as many in this 
pretending age, a sign or tttle-gazer, and 
comest into books as Cato into the “rearre, 
to go out again, thou hast had thy enter- 
tainment—farewell.”” His book is hard to 
read, and his theology appears unsound. 
All through the work he credits himself 
with very good Latin. He says ‘‘I never 
like myself worse than when faced by a 
vizard of disputing in controversies. The 
complexion of my soul is much more plea- 
sant unto me in the water of Shiloah. 
Nuper me in littore vidi cum placidum ven- 
tis staret mare.” W. T. R. SAFFELL. 

Baltimore, June, 1872. 


THE DissENTERS.—I have before me a 
volume entitled ‘‘A Collection of 86 
Loyat Poems, all of them written upon 
the Two late Piors, viz., The Horrid 
Salamanca Plot in 1678,’ and the Present 


1 In August, 1678, Titus Oates and Dr. Tongue appeared 
before the King’s Council, and pretended to reveal a plot de- 















Fanatical Conspiracy in 1683: To which 
is added, Advice to the CARVER, written 
on the Death of the late L. Stafford, wirH 
Several Poems on their Majesties Corona- 
tion, Never before published. Collected 
by N. T.' Printed by N. T. at the en- 
trance of the Old Spring-Garden near 
Charing Cross, 1683.”’ 

Among the Poems in this volume is one 
entitled ‘‘ The Dissenter Truly Described ’’ 
in which the sectarian bitterness which 
drove so many of them to settle in the 
wilds of America in search of freedom to 
worship God according to the leadings of 
their consciences, is remarkably revealed. 
It was specially aimed at the Puritans, 
whose innate republicanism, as shown in 
their religious organization, made them 
the continually suspected, if not real ene- 
mies of the monarchy. The following is 
a copy of the poem: 


The DISSENTER ¢ruly DESCRIBED. 


What! shall a glorious Nation be o’erthrown 
By troops of Sneaking Rascals of our own? 
Must Civil, and Ecclesiastick Laws, 
Once Truckle more under the good Old Cause? 
Shall these Ungrateful Var/ets think they Live, 
Only to Clip Royal Preregative ? 
Shall all our Blood turn Whey, whilst we do see 
Men both Affront, and Stab the Monarchy? 
I’m all inflam’d with a Poetick Rage, 
And will Chastise the Follies of the Age. 
Thoughts crowd too fast upon me; I must write 
Till I’ve display’d the Gaudy Hypocrite. 
He’s one that scarcely can be call’d a Man, 
And yet’s a Pious, Holy Christian. 
He’s big with Saving Faith (he says) yet He 
Has not one spark of common Charity. 
’Gainst Reason he perpetually whines, 
Because it contradicts his Black Designs, 
He dis-esteems dull Morals; for a Saint 
My well beloved Brethern must not want. 
Soul warming Thoughts; so warm that they did 

dwell, 
First in the Womb, then at the Breasts of Hell. 
He Flouts the Common Prayers, yet the poor fool 
we not Them, does turn to Ridicule. 

e hates a Form, yet loves his dear Non-sense; 





Vised by The Jesuits for murdering his Majesty and all the 
chief Protestants, and seizing the ‘Kingdom. This was the 
plot referred to.—[Ep1ror. | 

1 The Rye-house plot so called, is here referred to. It was 
a plot for Sincing the Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of 
Charles the Second, on the Throne. A part of the plot in- 
cluded the murder of the King and his brother the duke of 

ork on theirjourney from New Market to London. Stafford, 
mentioned in this title-page, was an aged Romanist peer who 


was one of the victims of the infamy of Titus Oates.— _ 
Eprror. | 
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Nauseates his God with his /mpertinence. 
With eyes turn’d up, Mouth screw’d, and Monkey 


face, 
He lowdly bawls to God for Saving Grace. 
With Men so base, and scurvy, as if even 
His Apish Postures only would please Heaven. 
And then his Sniv’ling Tone, to the most High, 
He does Conclude, is Curious Melody. 
If Things succeed not as his Humour wou’ 
And this (as if God knew not what to do) 
Then Muffi’d in his Cloak, Roger begins 
In’s Sermon, to bawl forth, Soul-Killing-sins; 
Murder, and Theft, and Pride, and Gluttony, &c. 
Which in their Zzves none more Applauds than He. 
Yet if you do survey the List with care, 
You'll quickly find Rede/fion is hid there. 
And when he’s prest to Duties for some Hours, 
He ne’er puts in Zhe Higher Powers. 
At Surplice, and Lawn-sleeves, he takes offence 
Because they are the Types of Innocence: 
For that he hates, and with It men of Sense. \ 
The Reverend Pre/ates he still villifies, 
’Cause they detect his cursed Vil/anies. 
Hang them, they bark, come let us pull them down, 
For this same Aitre does support the Crown. 
They the Azug’s truest Friends, yet thought it good, 
To drown his Kingdoms in a Sea of Blood. 
They the King’s Person would protect, they said, 
Yes, yes, forsooth, by Cutting off his Head; 
And this they did, inspired by laione, 
To fasten Christ in his Triumphant Throne. 
As if Damn'd Lye’s, False Oaths, and base Deceit, 
Propt up his 7hrone, and made him 7ruly Great. 
As if the Devil himself that acted them, 
Did bring the Lustre to his Diadem. 
Nay, they go on yet with the same Intents, 
By moulding to their Minds Mew Parliaments. 
Some of the Great, they by their whimseys guide, 
To like their 7yeason and to stem their Pride. 
In other things, like methods they pursue, 
Forever the Shrieves must be Fanaticks too. 
The Fudyes too, they'd to their Party, gain, 
Did they want either Honesty or Brain, 
And when their wheedling Tricks do fail on these 
They poison soon some Country Fustices. 
Then had they once the dear AZi/itia, 
They’d mount the Saddle and make Charles obey: 
Thus first they’d make Him but a very Straw, 
And then at Last controll, and give Him Zaw. 
As I live, they are the Foes of Royal State : 
Order is the great object of their Hate. 
Nor God, nor Men, these Furies seek to please ; 
They’d bruise the Crown, and tear our Surplices. 
They’d Undermine the Churches Harmony, 
And Ride a full Carier to Popery. 
They all Mankind except themselves Despise ; 
Chiefly the Great, for being Good and Wise. 
Some Subtile have, and some have Giddy Souls; 
Some Foo/s, some Anaves, and some are Anaves 
and Fools, 
These Vermin would even the best things command, 
And suck out all the Sweetness of the Land, 
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Otp Boston Names.—In the May 
‘*RECORD,’’ page 225, ‘‘ Laut’’ asks three 
questions concerning ‘‘old names about 
Boston,’’ to which our local authorities 
give the following answers: 

1. ‘*Concert Hall’’ was built about 
1754, and was situated at the corner of 
‘‘Hannouor’’ and ‘‘ Queen’’ streets, now 
Hanover and Court. As early as June 2, 
1755, a ‘*Concert of Music’’ was adver- 
tised to take place at ‘‘ Concert Hall in 
Queen Street; Tickets to be had at the 
place of performance at four shillings each.”’ 
The modern ‘‘ Concert Hall’’ for many 
years past, and until the recent widening 
of Hanover St. has been a noted Hall for 
balls and dances, with oyster and drinking 
saloon beneath. 

2. **New Boston’’ was that part of 
Boston known as ‘‘ West Boston’’ and the 
‘““West End.’’ Shurtliff says, in his 
‘Topographical and Historical Descrip- 
tion of Boston,’’ ‘‘ New Boston, the West 
End, contained at the same period (1784) 
one meeting-house and about one hundred 
and seventy dwelling-houses and tene- 
ments; and although the smallest and 
least populous of the divisions, was re- 
garded then as a very pleasant and healthy 
part of the town, on account of its 
westerly situation, where it had plenty of 
agreeable inland breezes, and was com- 
paratively sheltered from the easterly 
winds,”’ 

3. ‘*Winnissimmet Ferry’’ is the present 
ferry between Boston.and Chelsea, and was 
so known during the time of the Revolu- 
tion, and for many years before, as will be 
seen by the action of the Court under 
date of May 18, 1631: ‘* Thomas Willims 
having ‘set up’ a ferry between Winnese- 
met (Chelsea) and Charleston, the Court 
allows him to take three pence a person 
for his service, and four pence from those 
ferried between Boston and Winnesemet.”’ 
On Will. Burgiss’ map of Boston, issued in 
1728, ‘‘ Win‘ Ferry’’ is designated, with a 
cut of a sail-boat filled with passengers to 
indicate the manner of ferrying. It was 
then running from Ship Street—now 
Commercial,—from the foot of Battery 
St. It now runs from Commercial, at the 
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foot of Hanover St., a little farther west 
than at that time. 


Melrose, Mass 


E. H. Goss. 


Lake ITaska.—A small body of water 
on the northwest border of Cass County 
in Minnesota, and which forms the upper- 
most of a multitude of small lakes which 
form the source of the Mississippi, was 
discovered by Schoolcraft in 1832, regarded 
by him as the chief source of the Missis- 
sippi river, and named Itaska. The origin 
of this name has been a matter of inquiry. 
A late issue (June 16, 1872,) of the “St. 
Paul Minnesota Pioneer,’’ contains the 
following correspondence on the subject:, 


Bloomington, June 3, 1872. 
Dear Sir: 1 received both your letters 
of inquiry concerning the name of the 
lake at the head of the Mississippi river. 
. * * * * * 


I have deferred writing till I could have 
an interview with some o/d Dakota women 
of my acquaintance. 

I can only say that I can give you no 
light in relation to the name ‘‘Itaska.’’ 

* * * * * * 


Old persons, 70 years of age, tell me 
that they never heard of the Dakota name 
of any lake in that region, though I know 
them to have been connected by marriage 
with some of the most noted and intelli- 
gent men of the Dakota nation, such as 
‘* His-Tomahawk,”’ ‘‘ Black-Tomahawk,”’ 
and Joseph Renville, Sr. If such men 
had been acquainted with a name for the 
lake in question, these women, it is to be 
presumed, would have heard and remem- 
bered it. Besides, they do not hesitate to 
say that the Dakotas had no name for lake 
‘¢ Ttaska.’’ * * * 

Respectfully yours, 

G. H. Ponp. 


Mr. A. J. Hiv. 
Washington D. C., May 6, 1872. 
orm 


My Dear Sir: * — ITtaska 
was the daughter of Manabazho, the Spirit 
God of the Chippewas. In my book of 
sketches entitled ‘‘Eastman’s Aborignal 
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Portfolio,’’? published by Lippincott, I 
have an account of the exciting scene of 
the discovery of the Mississippi, and the 
tradition of Itasca, after whom Mr. 
Schoolcraft named the lake. The Chip- 
pewa guide gave the tradition to Mr. 
Schoolcraft, who gave it to me. 

It is a lovely little tradition, and re- 
minds one of Ceres and Proserpine—the 
account of it being that Itasca was beloved 
by Chebiabo, the keeper of the souls of 
the dead, and was to be torn from her 
family and borne to this gloomy home, she 
having refused to go withhim. The storin 
spirits interfere in her behalf, but too late 
tosave her. In the confusion of the 
struggle in which the gods took part, 
Itasca was buried under hills of sand, 
forming a mound that the Chippewa guide 
showed to Mr. Schoolcraft as her grave. 
The rills that flowed from the rocks and 
sand, forming the lake, were made by the 
tears of Itaska weeping forever for home 
and friends—the sorrow produced by the 
revenge of this terrible (Pluto) Chebiabo. 
*x * * * * 


The name and tradition of Itasca are as 
reliable as any other. It is a subject for 
a grand poem. 

Very truly yours, 
Mary H. EAsTMAN. 

Mr. A. J. HILL. 


Stillwater Minn. May 13, 1872. 
To Alfred J. Hill, St, Paul: 

Dear Sir: *  * * Tam happy 
to give you any and all the information I 
may be able touching the subject. Whether 
it will be satisfactory or otherwise you will 
be your own judge. 

Coming to Mackinaw in the summer of 
1831, I received an invitation to spend 
the following winter at Sault St. Mary’s. 
There I made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Schoolcraft. Early in the spring of 1832 
he received instructions from the govern- 
ment to visit the bands of Indians on the 
Upper Mississippi, and also to ascertain 
the true source of the river. He very 
kindly invited me to accompany him. 


T Now scarce, There is not a copy in the Library of 
the Historical Society even. 
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Now for the origin or derivation of 
the name Itasca: One morning we were 
coasting Lake Superior. Mr. S. said to 
me, ‘‘I would like to give a name to Elk 
Lake that will be significant or expressive 
of the head or true source of the Missis- 
sippi. Can you give me any word in 
Latin or Greek that will convey the idea?”’ 
I replied, ‘‘ No one word will express the 
idea; the nearest Ican come to it is Verum 
Caput, or, if you prefer the noun Veritas, 
you may coin something that will meet 
your wishes.’’ In less than five minutes 
he replied: ‘‘I have got the thing,” 
handing me a slip of paper on which was 
the word /fasca, remarking: ‘‘ This is not 
poetic licence, but what you will find as 
you progress in the study of Ojibwa to 
be Indian license.’’ It was then and there 
and in just this manner that the name 
Itasca was coined. 

The Chippeways invariably called the 
lake Omushkos Sagacigun (Elk Lake.) 

With much respect 
Your ob’dt servant, 
Ver-Itas Ca-put. W. T. BouTwELL. 


BLEssING FLacs.—I have been told that 
during the late Civil War, flags were 
blessed by Protestant clergymen. Can the 
REcorp tell any thing about it? I know it 
is a common thing for devout Roman 
Catholic Priests to do, but never before 
heard of it having been done by a 
Protestant. 


Hartford, Ct. H. W. S. 

Answer. The late Rev. Dr. Ducachet, 
an Episcopal Clergyman of Philadelphia, 
(Rector of St. Stephens Church) did so. 
When Colonel W. D. Lewis’ regiment 
were on the eve of departing for the war, 
the Regimental and National flags of the 
corps, were handed to Dr. Ducachet, who 
was standing upon the steps in front of 
the United States Mint, when he dedicated 
them to the Union cause, kissed them 
and blessed them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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Dr. Epwarp Bancrort.—A book was 
published in London in 1769 entitled 
‘*An Essay on the Natural History of 
Guiana, in South America, containing a 
description of many curious productions 
in the animal and vegetable systems of that 
country, together with an account of the 
religion, manners and customs of several 
tribes of its Indian inhabitants, inter- 
spersed with a variety of literary and med- 
ical observations, in several letters from a 
gentleman of the Medical Faculty, during 
his residence in that country.’’ The book 
is 8vo. in size, and has a plate as a frontis- 
piece of ‘‘ Amphibeena or Double-headed 
Snake’’—‘‘ This snake was found near 
Lake Champlain in America, in the year 
1761, by Lieut. Moses Park.’’ ‘The plate 
represents a spotted snake or serpent, with 
two distinct heads, and if true, the animal 
was of course a very great curiosity. 

The author of this book was a Dr. Ed- 
ward Bancroft, a medical gentleman, and 
as he has been characterized, or stigma- 
tized, (whichever is the correct word to 
apply), as a British spy, I beg to give one 
or two trivial facts about him in the hope 
that some of your correspondents will add 
others thereto—and also vindicate his 
character from the atrocious and ugly word 
I have used, or show that in reality he de- 
served the character he has received. 

Edward Bancroft was born at Westfield, 
Massachusetts, 9th January, 1744—and ap- 
pears to have been in medical practice in 
Guiana in 1765, while only 19 years of 
age. The essay of which the volume con- 
sists, is made up of four letters, dated Rio 
Demerary, July 8, Aug. 15, Oct. 25 and 
Nov. 15, 1766, and are addressed to his 
brother. This brother was named Daniel, 
and was a physician practicing at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. He was alive, I have 
ascertained, on 3d June, 1793, but I can- 
not trace him after that time. I should 
imagine that Edward went to England not 
long after the dates of his letters, and that 
he was in England when he published his 
book, for he dedicates it to William Pit- 
cairn, M. D., Physician of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital—zwith respect and grati- 
tude. Bancroft enjoyed the confidence, 
esteem and friendship of Franklin, when 
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he went to Europe, and during the time 
he resided in Paris as Envoy from the 
United States, Dr. Bancroft acted as his 
private secretary. After this, Bancroft re- 
turned to London, married an English 
lady, and settled down in England, and 
died in London in 1821. William Temple 
Franklin (the biographer) states that Dr. 
Bancroft was an American gentleman of 
great worth and abilities, an intimate and 
much respected friend of Dr. Franklin to 
whom the United States are greatly in- 
debted for his exertions and assistance in 
the cause of their Independence. 

In a copy of Bancroft’s Guiana, which 
I possess and which once belonged to a 
Dr. John Shadwell, he writes in it respect- 
ing Bancroft: ‘‘ After the peace he (Ban- 
croft) settled in England and obtained an 
Act of Parliament to secure to himself the 
result of a discovery of an oak that pro- 
duces with iron a yellow colour—applica- 
ble to wood, linen, silk, &c. Dr. Ban- 
croft possessed considerable science, and 
was in all respects a very estimable man, 
and intimate companion, as from several 
years’ intimacy I experienced.’’ Signed 
** Jno. Shadwell.’’ 

GEORGE TAwsE. 
New York, June, 1872. 


‘*E Priurisus Unum.’’—This national 
motto, seen upon the great seal of the 
United States, the natiorial flag, et cetera, 
is so very expressive of the character of 
our Republic—many States forming one 
nation—that it seems strange to me that it 
was never used until the old Confederation 
of the United States, which preceded our 
present National Government, adopted it. 
Was it ever used, in a similar sense, 
before ? 


Boston, One of the first females born 


there,—Ipswich, Nov. 27. On Thursday 
last in the Forenoon died here Mrs. Grace 
Graves, Widow, in the ggth year of her age. 
She was one of the first Female English 
Children that was born in Boston in New 
England; she retained her reason and 
understanding to a good degree to the 
last. Boston Weekly News Letter, Dec. 3, 
1730. W. K. 
























SHEPARD Ko.iock.—In the history of 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, by Dr. Hat- 
field, p. 554 in a sketch of Shepard Kol- 
lock, the editor and publisher of the last 
century, it is stated that he was born at 
Lewes, Delaware, in 1750, and belonged 
to Neill’s Continental Artillery until the 
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close of the campaign of 1778. Was his 
superior officer, Col. Henry Neill also a 
native of Lewes, and in 1780, Colonel of 
2nd Delaware Regiment? Have any of 
Kollock’s decendants any idea upon this 
point? 


E. D. N. 





[JosEPH ADDISON. ] 
Holland House.’ 

10th December, 1717. 
Sir: 

"Tis a very pleasant thing to acknow- 
ledge a letter from America; but it is a 
pleasanter thing to receive one from the 
yet ‘“‘almost New World where a King- 
dom of Peace has lately been set up which, 
I hope, may endure forever.’ 

You praise my writings so much that 
one might think you were a Courtier did 
he not know that you belong to a Society 
of Christians whose sincerity of thought 


and plainness of speech have passed into 
a proverb amongst us.* 

You speak words of encouragement to 
me as one of the principal Secretaries of 
State. I need them, for the burden is too 
great for me to bear long, on account of 


1 Addison had married in his forty-fifth year, the dowager 
Countess of Warwick, for whose son he had been a tutor. 
He had long sought the honor of her hand, and on their mar- 
riage he took up his abode at her seat, Holland House. The 
imperious widow became a more i ens wife, and he 
found the Club a much more congenial place than Holland 
House. He survived the wedding day only about two years. 
[Evrror, } 


2 In allusion to the government established by William 
Penn the Friend or Quaker. 


8 Supposed to have been written to James n, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, who accompanied William 
Penn to America, at the close of the seventeenth century, and 
held important offices in Pennsylvania for a great many years. 

nwasa man of learning and corresponded with the 
leading men of letters in Europe, He translated Cicero into 
English better than any other man before Melmoth. He 
wrote several important scientific treatises. In conformity 
with his desire, his library containing about two thousand 
volumes, was presented to the city of Philadelphia. It is 
kept by itself in the Philadelphia Cibrary, and is called the 
Loganian Library, ({Eprror.| 


+ Adddson was extremel ular during a greater portion 
of peo Ann’s reign and held ‘many offices of honor and 
profit. On the accession of a new ministry in 1717, he was 
peep one of the principal Secretaries of State, but he 

the office only a short time. He died at Holland House 
in June 1719. 
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Infirmities. 


long as I serve that I may be worthy of 
the good opinions of men like yourself. 
That God may bless you and the beauti- 


ful land in which you dwell is the prayers 
of, 


But I hope to be faithful so 


Your Friend, 
and most Obedient 
Humble Servant. 


LAM VIA 


[Hucu Gaine.' ] 
Newark Sept. 8, 1776. 





Sir: 

Agreeable to your request of the 26th 
ult. I am to inform you that my books are 
now in such a situation, as puts it out of 
my power to render you an exact state of 
General Schuyler’s account with me since 


1 Hugh Gaine was a native of Ireland. He begun the 
business of a printer and bookseller in New York, in se. 
In 1752, he Cogan the publication of the ‘New York 
Mercury,’’ a weekly newspaper. His place of business was 
in Hanover Square, under the sign of the Bible and Crown, 
where he traded for 40 years. ¢€ was a time server in 
politics. At the beginning of the contest, he took sides with 
the Whigs, and after the battle on Long Island at the close of 
August, 1776 seeing the menacing aspect of the British victors, 
he fled with his printing materials, to New Jersey, where he 
was at the time when the above letter was written. He 
afterward espoused the royal cause, but his petition to remain 
in the city when the British reached it in 1783, was granted. 
He died there in April, 1787, at the age of 81 years, 

Richard Varick to whom the letter is addressed, was then 
the Secretary of General Schuyler. He was a young man about 
23 years of age, of fine address and much ability. He had 
begun the practice of law when the war broke out, when he 
entered the army as in in McDougall’s regiment, and 
was soon attached to the military hee 4 of General Schuyler, 
He was afterward Washington’s recording secretary, with the 
rank of Colonel. From 1783 until 1789, he was Recorder of 
the City of New York, when he was Sanaa Attorney 
General of the state. He was also elected ayor of the city, 


He assisted in the revision of the State laws, was Speaker of 
the State Assembly, and one of the founders of the American 
Bible Society. 
ITOR. | 


died in Jersey City, in July, 1832. 
—tEp 
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June, 1775, but as near as I can think, ’tis 
about £45. Should it be more or less it 
can be easily rectified. 
Please to direct to me at Newark. 
I am, Sir 
your humble Servant, 


RICHARD VaRICK, EsQ. 


{(Noau WesstER, the Lexicographer. } 


New York, June 24, 1788. 

Gentlemen 

I have procured a copy of Mr Young’s' 
last edition of the Spelling Book & have 
great pains to make it correct; for it is 
wretchedly done, I mean in point of ac- 
curacy. Such bungling work is a disgrace 
to the business. However with my cor- 
rections, the work will stand as I wish it, 
except that I wish to have the familiar dia- 
logues & phrases in your editions improved 
—you may make room for a part of them 
by omitting two pages at the beginning, 
which you have no concern with. The 
pronunciation will never be altered much 
—perhaps not at all; as the Philological 
Society in this city agree to most of my 
decisions.’ 

I have sent to Philadelphia to know on 
what terms I can procure a Plate of Gen! 
Washington’s Portrait, which Mr Young 


1 Wm, Young of Philadelphia. See Isaiah Thomas’ letter 
to Mr. Young, on page 276 of the. RecorD. 


2 The Recorp is indebted to Mr, Nathan! Paine, of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, for she above letter. He says, in a 
letter to the Editor of the Recornp: 

“ The direction of the letter has been torn off, only a half 
sheet remaining, but 1 have no doubt it was written to 
Thomas and Andrews, then publishers in Boston and Wor- 
cester. Thomas and Andrews, having bought the copyright 
of the Spelling Book for the States of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, for the term of ten years, is- 
sued their first edition in 1789: This edition is dedicated to 
‘the Rev. Ezra Stiles, S. T. D., President of Vale College, 
&c., &c.,”" and has printed recommendations of the work 
from Joel Barlow, Time Dwight, Jas. Willard, Pres of Har- 
vard College, Benj. West, Stept Hopkins, and many other 
eminent men; the lorsement of the Philological So- 
ciety of N. Y., signed by Josiah O, Hoffman, Prest. The 
cut of Washington refe: to in the letter was not used 
Thomas & Andrews. but in place of it there appears what 
called a portrait of Noah Webster, Jr., howe | am in- . 
formed it was executed without the knowledge of Webster.”” 
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has prefixed to the works & which is 
pretty well executed.’ I intend that all 
future impressions shall be alike; & if I 
lower copy right, I shall expect that you 
get a plate, for it will certainly assist the 
sale. The copy will be sent by Mr Bar- 
nard & also answers to all your letters. 

I am Gentlemen your most obedient 
humble servant 


02s Jil ley 


[JAMEs RIVINGTON.?] 


New York, Jan. 28, 1775. 
Gentlemen : 

Please to send me as under, 25 Journals 
of the Congress, but I wish you would add 
the Address to the King® in this edition. 
Surely you have tacked it to it already by 
way to perfecting the Delegates’ proceed- 
ings. 50 Wilson’s Considerations on the 
Legislative Powers.* 

I send for the above merely to complete 
the publications in this unhappy contro- 
versy, and I would advise you to let a 
parcell of each piece produced on the 
subject, be in a conspicuous part of your 


1 See page 153 of the Recor. 


2 James Rivington came from London to America in 1760, 
and established a book-store in Philadelphia. In 1761, he 
opened one near the foot of Wall Street, in New York, where 
he published the first number of his ‘‘ Royal Gazeteer’’ in 
1773. He took the Royal side in the controversy that led to 
the Revolution in 1775, and was thoroughly detested by the 
Whigs, for he wielded an able and sarcastic pen, but which was 
pointed, generally, with good nature. He was a keen observer 
of the = of the times ; and when in 1781, he perceived the 
improbability of success on the part of the British Government, 
he made a peace-offering y 
with valuable information from within the city of New Yor! 
When the Loyalists fled on the evacuation of the city by the 
British, Rivington was allowed to remain. But his business 
declined, and he lived in comparative poverty until 1802, when 
he died at the age of 78 years.—[EDITOR. ; 


8 Journals of the First Continental Co: whose sessions 
begun in September, 1774, ended at near the close of October. 
The Address or Petition to the King was drawn by J 
Adams, and corrected by John Dickinson.—[EDITOR.] 


4 This was a pamphlet written by James Wilson, afterward 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. He 
was a native of Scotland, Enipatog to America in 1166, he 
took a prominent place at the in Philadelphia, his 
admission in 1 7 He wrote several political phiets 
during the war for in ce. He was a member of the 
Convention that framed the National Constitution, and Pro- 
fessor of Laws in the College and University of Pennsylvania. 
His works were published at the beginning of this century. 
He was an eloquent orator and y debater ; ranks 
one of the first jurists in the country,—{Epiror.} 


furnishing Washington, one. 











shop that the many who frequent it may 
be induced to purchase the arguments of 
the several writers on both sides the ques- 
tion, which they will readily do when they 
present themselves duly arranged on your 
compter, for there are many hundreds yet 
unsupplied with them, who will readily 
secure a complete sett. 

Next week I shall publish ‘‘The Far- 
mer’s Letters Refuted, and his Arguments 
Conquered.’’* Of this you will sell a num- 













ber. Shall I send you any of them? 
I desire the above may come to 
me pr. first Bordentown Boat. If the 





King’s Speech or any other material 
occurrence from England should reach 
you, pray at all times send them to, 
Gentlemen, 

Your obliged and Obe'‘ Servant 









Messrs. BRADFORD, 
Printers, Philadelphia. 












[WILLIAM PENN. ] 

The REcorD is indebted to the Rev. Epwarp D. 
NEILL, for the following copy of a letter written 
by William Penn, from Philadelphia, on the gth 
of January, 1683, to the Duke of Ormond, then 
Viceroy of Ireland. It was copied by a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Neill, in Dublin, from a copy in the 
possession of Mrs. Maria Webb, of that city, 
authoress of “The Penns and Penningtons of 
the Seventeenth Century in their Domestic and 
Religious Life,’ who copied it from the original 
in the Carte Collection (see page 128 of the 
REcorD) in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. It 
has never before been published.—[Ep1Tor. ] 


My Noble & old Freind: 


Permitt me at this great distance, the 
best way y'‘ is left me, to Congratulate thy 
quiet and happy Regiment in Irland; and 
























* These letters were written by John Dickinson, of Penn- 
fen, and were addressed to “‘the Inhabitants of the 

ritish Colonies.’ They were twelve in number, and ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Chronicle’’ during the summer 
and autumn of 1767. Their effect, like Paine’s ‘‘Crisis” at a 
later day, was powerful in drawing the public mind, to the 
te age of a redress of the grievances under which the 
Colonists were then suffering. It is believed that the pam- 
=~ entitled ‘ The Farmer’s Letters refuted,”” published by 

ivington, was written by Rev. Samuel Seabury, (afterward 
a, of Westchester ounty, New York, and that this was 
one of his offenses, as a Loyalist, that caused Isaac Sears and 
his party to carry him off to Connecticutat the tme they 
destroyed Rivington’s printing materials on November, 1775. 
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to salute thee w™ y‘ sincere affection & re- 
spect which former obligations have raised 
in me & made indellible by time or dis- 
tance. 

The singular intimaces it pleased thee to 
allowe me (above the men of my Rank) in 
the Court of Irland, are remembred with 
adequate sentiments: For I love grati- 
tude, tho’ I vanely lament my inability to 
show it; but it is some comfort, y‘ great 
men are borne to do good & that they have 
their reward in the good they do, or it 
would undo small folks to be the object of 
their favor. 

But if it be below great men to be kind 
for recompence & marchendize their Pow’, 
it is equally below all sensible mindes to 
neglect to yield their best acknowledg- 
ments, and therefore, great friend, suffer 
mine to write upon thee, tho’ in homely 
sort, which I have confidence to hope will 
be taken in good part, when measur’d & 
valud by the respect and integrity of y* 
sends thee. 

This said, I wish thee length of days, 
health & true felicity, begging by the old 
freedom & friendship that I have had with 
thee,that thy moderation may be known to 
all men, in all things, because God, our 
Judge, is at the Door ; who will have the 
finall Inspection of all our actions, at that 
great and general assize of the world 
where nothing can be dissembled, or es- 
caped that we have done. This is a lesson 
y‘ affects all, but of all, Magistrates, & of 
those Supream, who have not only their 
own, but the people’s sin’s to answear for, 
if by example and punishment they labor 
not [to] teach virtue and deter the People 
from Impiety and the reason is plaine, for 
Justice and Sobriety are the end of Gov- 
ernm‘, and the reason of that extraordinary 
pow’ not to vex men for their beliefe & 
modest practise of y’ faith with respect to 
y° other world, into w" Province & sove- 
raignety temperall Pow’ reaches not, from 
its very nature & end. Honesté vivere, 
alterum, non ledere, et jus suum cuique 
tribuere (Pardon my extract) are the Mag- 
istrates mark. 

To take care of the worship of God was 
a peculier commission to y* Jewish Poten- 
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tates, whose entire modell, in every cere- 
monious part thereof, came from God, & 
w™ stood in externall Rites, for the most 
part; but the Religion & Kingdom of Xt. 
are not of this world, more mentall, in- 
ward, and spirituall ; neither at the moun- 
taine, nor at Jerusalem, the Rites of neither 
place, but saies our blessed Savour, in 
spirit & in truth, with as little shew & 
pomp as may be, this is y* worship chris- 
tain, not calculated to our senses, but our 
souls. This comes from heaven, over 
comes and prevales by conviction ; no fire 
from heaven to make conforme, much less 
from the earth; Christ Jesus, to whom all 
pow’ is given, is sufficient for y* part, as to 
him only it is appointed of the father. 
But lett vice be punisht, Corporall Ills have 
Corporall sufferings and corrections, y‘ the 
Magistrate may be a terror to evil doers, 
not mistaken believers about t’ other world, 
much less peaceable livers & worshipers. 

Of all that falls under thy administra- 
tion, in the love of God & the sincere af- 
fection of a friend, lett me prevale with 
thee to avoide troubling conscientious and 
quiet liveing dissenters ; they are best for 
the country and not the worst for the 
church. Since if Religion be at heart in 
our great churchmen, they will leave the 
example of such vertue and make it a spurr 
to mend the pace of thos y‘ they conceive 
of sounder principles in their own com- 
munion, 

For my part, I franckely declare, I can- 
not think yt God will damn any man for 
the errors of his judgement & God forbid 
y‘ we should think y’ all or y* most part of 
the world err willingly in understanding ; 
and if both be allow’d, y*® Conclusion is 
short, that there are but two churches in 
the world, & they contain all y® good & 
bad people in it: of which Christ & Satan 
are the heads. So y' damnation & salva- 
tion goe not by names but natures & quali- 
fications according to y* unquestionable 
doctrine of St. Peter and St. Paul, yt God 
is no respecter of Persons, but those y‘ in 
all nations feare him & worke righteous- 
ness shall be accepted, that men must reap 
w' they sow, and his servants people are 
whom they obey; thus Xt. overthrew y* 
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Jews’ great pretentions to Abraham, Moses, 
y® Prophets’ Law——& Rites if you com- 
mit sin you are the servants of sin, slight- 
ing their conceits of heirship, & sonship 
by sucession & peculiar traditions, a snare 
too powerful upon a great part of the world. 

Lett then the tares grow with the wheat, 
errors in judgement remain till remov’d 
by y® pow’ of light & conviction: a Re- 
ligion without it is inhumain since reason 
only makes humanity. Should men super- 
cede y‘ to be conformists y‘ essentially 
makes them better then beasts, to witt un- 
derstanding ; to conclude men by author- 
ity is coercive, to conclude by conviction 
is manly & christian. 

Lett it not, Noble fr’d, be uneasy to 
thee that I am thus long & perticuler ; tis 
a troublesome time in those parts of the 
world, & good & peaceable men may suf- 
fer by y® follys of other Pretenders. We 
hear of a Presbyterian Plott & the severity 
y' is exercised against our friends in divers 
parts on y‘ occasion, tho’ to the astonish- 
ment of our prosecutors there be none of 
them found in the list.’ tis what I ever 
told the King & Duke,’ & y*‘ at parting ; if 
God should suffer men to be so farr infatu- 
ated as to raise commotions in y‘ Kingdom, 
he would never find any of y‘ Party among 
y™ at least of note or Credit. the Lord 
Hyde was by now Ear! of Rochester : their 
designe being no more but to enjoy their 
conscience & follow their vocations peace- 
ably, y‘ the labor of y* week may not be y’° 
price of their Sabbath, I mean worship; 
& y‘ I believed he would live to be con- 
vinced that we never carried the matter 
higher : lett others answear for themselves. 
This makes me press y* more upon thee in 
favour of our fr’ds in Irland, because upon 


1 The Act of Uniformity passed early in the reign of 
Charles the Second, was intended to crush out Presbyterian- 
ism in England, which had been transplanted to that realm 
from Scotland, in 1643. ‘These, the Independents, and other 
sects, were by it placed in direct antagonism to the esta 
lished Episcopal Church, and the first named, by far the most 
powerful, and sympathized with by almost the entire people 
of Scotland, were suspected of plots for regaining their former 
ascendancy in Church and State. At the time Penn wrote, 
the air was full of rumors of a “ Presbyterian Plot.” Qua- 
kers and other non-conformists, suffered in cc — 
{Evrtror.! 





- 2 King Charles the Second, and James (his brother) Duke 
of York, who soon succeeded him on the throne. 
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their address to the King (in w™ they 
pleaded their innocency & declared their 
abhorrence of plotts, & prayed to be re- 
leived in their sufferings ;"' the King gave 
them thanks, & said, he beleived them, & 
promissed to take care to redress them. 

I plead against my interests, for the Se- 


_ veritys of those parts increase the planta- 


tion & improvement of these. But I am 
for the just & mercifull thing, whoever 
getts or loses by it, as ought all men of 
truth, honour and conscience to be, w™ 
said give me leave to say something of 
this party. 

I thank God, I ame safely arrived in y* 
province y* the providence of God & 
Bounty of the King hath made myne, & 
which the credit, prudence, & industry of 
the people concerned w" me must render 
considerable—I was received by the ancient 
Inhabitants w™ much kindness & respect & 
the rest brought it w" them.? There may 
be about four thousand soules in all. I 
speak, I think within compass; we expect 
an increase from France, Holland & Ger- 
many, as well as our Native Country. 

The land is generally good, well water’d 
& not so thick of wood as I immaggined ; 
there are also many open places y‘ have 
been old indian fields. The trees y‘ grow 
here are the mulberry white and read, Wal- 
nut, black, gray and Hickory; Poplar, Ce- 
dar, Cyprus, Chesnut, Ash, Sarsafrax, 
Gum, Pine, Spruce, Oake, black, white, 
red, Spanish Chesnut & Swamp w™ has a 
leafe like a willowe, and is most lasting. 
The food the woods yield is your Eiks, 
Deer, Racoons, Beaver, Rabbits, Turkeys, 
Phesants, Heath-birds, Pidgeons, & Par- 
tridges innumerably ; we need no setting 
dogs to ketch, they run by droves into the 





1 Episcopacy had been re-established in Ireland, and there 
the Actof Uniformity bore heavily upon all anti-Episcopali- 
ans, At that time the Society of Friends or kers, were 
considerable in number, in Ireland.—{ED1Tor. 


* This was Penn’s first visit to America. He arrived at 
New Castle, in Delaware, in November, 1682. He was joy- 
fully received by the old settlers, ‘It is the best day we 

ave ever seen,”’ said the Swedes, as they gathered around 
him like children about a father, A few days later he held 
the celebrated Treaty with the Indians, near where Philadel- 

hia was laid out. e had purchased the domain now the 
tate of Delaware, and formally declared the union of the 
“ Territories,” (as the three counties of which it was com- 
posed, were called), with Pennsylvania.—{Eprror.] 
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house in cold weather. Our Rivers have 
also plenty of excellent fish & water fowl, 
as Sturgeon, Rock, Shad, Herring, Cod- 
fish, flat heads, sheeps heads, Roach & 
Perch, & trout in inland streams. Of 
fowls, the Swan, white gray & black Goose, 
& Cranes: the best Duck & Seal I ever 
eate, & the Snipe and Curlse, with y* Snow- 
bird are also excellent. 

The aire is sweet & clear w™ makes a 
sereen and steady sky as in the more south- 
ern parts of France—Our Summers & win- 
ters are commonly once in three years in 
extreames, but the winters seldom last 
above ten weeks & rarely begin till y® lat- 
ter end of December. The days are above 
two hours longer, & y* sun much hotter 
here than with you, w™ makes some re- 
compense for y* long nights of the winter 
Season, as well as the woods y* make cheap 
& great fires. 

We have of graine, wheat, maize, Rye, 
Barly, oates, severall excellent sorts of 
beans & pease; pumkens, water & mus- 
mellons, all english Roots & garden stuff, 
good fruit & excellent sider. The Peach 
we have in divers kinds & very good & in 
great abundance. The vine of severall 
sorts & y® sign w™ us of rich land) is very 
fruitfull & tho’ not so sweet as some I have 
eaten in Europe, yet it makes a good wine, 
and the worst good vinegar: I have ob- 
served three sorts, the great grape y' has 
green, red & black on y* same tree, the 
muskedell, and black little grape which is 
the best, & may be improv’d to an excel- 
lent wine. These are spontaneous. 

Of cattle we have the horse, not very 
handsome, but good—low cattle & hogs in 
much plenty & sheep encrease apace. 

Our town of Philadelphia is seated be- 
tween two navigable rivers, having from 4 
to 10 fathom water; about 150 houses up 
in one year,’ & 400 Country settlements, 
thus do labour to render our selves an In- 
dustreous colony to y* honor & benefitt of 
y® crown as well as our comfort & advan- 
tage, & lett them not be separated say I. 





1 Many of the streets of the new. city of Philadelphia, were 
named after the trees enumerated in Penn’s list, and still 
bear those names, as Chestnut, Walnut, Pine, Spruce, Lo- 
cust, etc,—{Eprror.] 
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Pardon this history, & the imperfect 
dress it shows things in. I thought better 
offend by being troublesome a little, than 
by neglect of duty. ‘The first ship y‘ goes 


for Irland, shall carry a small present of 
this Countrys growth, as a Token of my 
Respect which I assure myselfe will not be 
disagreeable for the vallue, when ’tis con- 
sidered as y° all of testimony y* is left me 
here to express myselfe by, who in all 
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places & conditions shall with zeal & 
pleasure study to approve myselfe— 
My noble freind 
Thy affec' and 
faithfull freind 
to serve thee in w' I can 


ADP 


il 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


GeEorGcIA Historica Sociery.—The 
regular monthly meeting of the Georgia 
Historical Society was held on the eve- 
ning of the 1st, twenty-one members 
being present. Five new members were 
elected. The Library Committe recom- 
mended a number of books which were 
ordered to be purchased for the Library. 
The question of having a new volume 
of Collections printed was discussed, and, 
on motion, referred to the Committee on 
Printing and Publishing, to consider the 
question and report at the next meeting 
whether it be advisable to publish at this 
time. After transacting the usual busi- 
ness, the society adjourned. 

Wo. Harven, Librarian. 

Prince SocieTy FOR MuTuaL PusLi- 
CATION.—This society held its Annual 
Meeting in the rooms of the N. E. Histo- 
ric Genealogical Society, on the 25th of 
May. The birth-day of Thomas Prince, 
the well-known antiquary and _ historical 
student, whose library contained so many 
rare and valuable books on New England 
theology and history, and in whose honor 
it was named. It was organized in 1858, 
and has reprinted several valuable works 
and an interesting manuscript book of the 
celebrated John Dunton, describing his 
visit to Boston. It now has in press, the 
‘* Alexander Fraet,’’ an ‘‘ Encouragement 
to Planters,’’ to which the editor, the 
Rev. E. F. Slafter, will pretix a very care- 
fully prepared life of the author, on which 


he has bestowed a great amount of labor, 


and which will bring to the knowledge 
of historical students some curious facts, 
before unnoticed. 


The officers for the ensuing year are as 
follows. 

President.—JoHN Warp DEAN. 

Vice Presidents.—Rrv. E. F. SLAFTER, 
J. Wincate THornton, Wm. BLAKE 
TRASK. 

Rec, Secretary. W. T. R. Marvin. 

Cor. Secretary.—Cunas. H. BELL. 

Treasurer.—JEREMIAH COLBURN. 

, _ membership is limited to one hun- 
red. 


WESTERN RESERVE HistToricat Soci- 
ETY.—The annual meeting of this Society 
was held at the Museum in Cleveland, on 
the 13th of May, when the President of 
the association made a general statement 
of its affairs, in which he said, that the 
collection of books, maps, manuscripts, 
pamphlets, relics and general curiosities 
continue to increase with a rapidity greater 
than had been anticipated, and that the 
collection was almost entirely the result of 
voluntary donations. The efficient Libra- 
rian, Mrs. Milford, reported the number 
of books, pamphlets and registered visitors 
for 1871-2, as follows. 

Increase in 
one year 


891 


1871. 1872. 


No. of Books, 1181. 2002 
No. of Pamphlets, 2589. 3000 411 
No. of Visitors, 625. 1624 999- 
The design of the institution is not to 
collect a large library, but specially to 
procure as far as possible, and to preserve 
for reference all the matter within their 
reach, whether books, pamphlets, maps or 
manuscripts, which have a bearing upon 
the early history of Ohio in particular, and 
of the North-western States in general. 

















The printed books on the subject do not 
exceed four or five hundred, most of them 
very rare. The Society probably possesses 
three-fourths of them, and have, probably, 
the most complete collection on the early 
history of the West to be found westward 
of the Alleghany mountains. The Society 
also possess a very valuable collection of 
old maps of the same region, and manu- 
scripts. Some of the maps are very rare. 
During the year the Society has been 
presented with a series of valuable works 
relating to the antiquities of North and 
Central America. The collection includes 
the great work of Lord Kingsborough, in 
nine folio volumes, reproducing the picture 
writing of Mexico, in faithful fac simile. 
The Society desire to investigate, more 
thoroughly than has ever been done, the 
subject of the mound-builders and their 
remains, in Ohio. A special contribution 
has been made to the Society, in money, 
for this purpose, but it is entirely inade- 
quate. The Legislature ought to make an 
appropriation to be expended under the 
direction of the Society in connection with 
the State Geologist. With the fund con- 
tributed, surveys of the valley of Cuya- 
hoga—the stream at whose mouth the 
city of Cleveland stands—have been made, 
and the result published in pamphlet form. 
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Fac similes have been made of several 
ancient inscriptions upon rocks within the 
state, by the photographic process, by which 
perfect accuracy has been obtained. 

The Society deeply lament the loss of 
their late Secretary, Alfred T. Goopman, 
one of the most promising of the Historical 
and Antiquarian students of the West. 
He died in December last, at the age of 
about 26 years. A further notice of him 
may be found in another part of the 
RecorD. The Society also lost their Vice 
President, Mr. M. B. Scott, in February. 
1872; and other prominent members of 
the association have recently fallen. 

The following gentlemen compose the 
officers of the Society: 

President and Curator.—Co.. CHARLES 
WHITTLESEY. 

Vice President.—Dr. J. H. SAuisBury. 

Secretary.—(vacant. ) , 

Treasurer and Curator.—Hon. S. WIt- 
LIAMS. 

Librarian.—Mrs. M. MIvForp. 

Curators selected.—Joseph Perkins, C. 
T. Sherman, J. H. A. Bone, C. C. Bald- 
win, Mrs. J. H. Sargent, John W. Allen, 
Miss Mary C. Brayton. 

Curators ex-officio.—William Bingham, 
Benjamin A. Stanard, H. M. Chapin, 
James Barnet. 





ABRAHAM GOUVERNEUR.—The Editor of the 
ReEcorD has received from the Hon. Gouverneur 
Kemble,.additional interesting particulars concern- 
ing Abraham Gouverneur, the son-in-law of Jacob 
Leisler. Mr. Kemble says: ‘“‘ He was the son of 
Nicholas Gouverneur, a merchant of some standing 
in Amsterdam, trading with the colony of New 
Netherlands, and came to this country, a young 
man entrusted with his father’s business. At that 
time, Amsterdam was the great school of merchants, 
and he had been well educated, speaking and 
writing, besides his own language, English, French 
and German, and from his after life as a judge, 
must have received instructions both in civil and 
commercial law. 

As stated in a former letter, after the reversal of 
the sentence of Governor Sloughter’s court against 
Leisler, Milborne, and himself,and his return to New 
York, the Colonial Legislature passed an act of 
indemnity awarding him one thousand pounds, a 
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record of which you will find in the printed statistics 
of the Colony. He was elected Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, on the 19th of August 1761. 
He was afterward made Recorder of the city of 
New York, which I think he retained until his 
death, with all his influence as the head or leader of 
the Leisler or popular party in the Colony. 

The selection of Gouverneur, by Leisler, as one 
of his secretaries, Milborne, in Naaillonen being 
the other, appears to have been judicious, since he 
could have found few men in the Colony as well 
qualified for the position. There is a good portrait 
of him, strongly indicative of his character, of 
which I have a copy. 

It is possible that Leisler, who was a native of 
Frankford, may have known something of his 
family, for the Gouverneurs were Breton Huguenots, 
and when they left Brittany on the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, first settled in the vicinity of 
Frankford, where 1 was informed by Colonel De 
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Russy, the name still existed, although lost in 
France. Froissart says that Le Gouverneur, was a 
title conferred on a family who were the hereditary 
governors of the Crown prince of Brittany, during 
his minority. 

The family were devoted whigs during the war 
of the Revolution; and Isaac Gouverneur, a mer- 
chant in the Island of Curracoa, who was appointed 
commissary general of the army in the West 
Indies contributed largely, by supplies of arms and 
ammunition, to the final successful issue of the war. 
. He was evidently proud of it, as his portrait by 
Stuart, in my possession, is in the undress uniform 
of an officer on the staff of the American Army, 
and he wore it up to the time of his death. The 
Dutch Colony of St. Eustatia being better situated 
for collecting supplies and running them into 
American ports, than Curracoa, he there established 
his nephew, Isaac Gouverneur, Jr. as an assistant 
commissary, who was so successful in his enterprise, 
that Admiral Rodney, who commanded in the 
West Indies, to stop Gouverneur’s proceedings, 
went with his fleet, took possession of the Island 
against all law, England and Holland being at 
peace, and having captured John Gouverneur, 
Jr. sent him to England in irons, where he re- 
mained a state prisoner until liberated by the re- 
turn of peace. 


NATIONAL HyMN.—During the late Civil War, 
a reward was offered for the best national hymn, to 
be so pronounced by a competent committee. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, was the winner of 
the honor. The production was her famous Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. That lady has given an 
interesting account of its origin. On visiting the 
encampments of the Union Army, she heard 
thousands chanting the popular song of “John 
Brown’s soul is marching on.” She was pleased 
with the tune, but the words did not suit her taste. 
She desired, she said, to give a more sublime 
expression of the hopes of the nation, and she 
produced the Hymn. 

The first line of the last verse, has puzzled the 
thoughtful. It reads— 


“In the beauty of the lily, Christ was born 
across the Sea,” 


Few were able to comprehend the full meaning, 
intended by the poetess. Mrs, Howe explains that 
not only the purity, symbolised by thelily, but 
more, was intended, The thought expressed in 
that line was suggested by Guido’s beautiful picture 
of the Annunciation in the Quirinal Palace at 
Rome. In it the Angel Gabriel is represented 
handing to the Virgin a bunch of lilies, expressive 
of the announcement of the birth of that Holy King 
who should be called the son of God. 

May not the Poetess have misapprehended the 
real meaning of the Artist, in that presentation of 
lilies, emblems of purity? Is it not possible, and 
even probable, that Guido thereby intended to 
convey the idea of the Immaculate conception of 
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the Virgin which, more than seven hundred years 
ago agitated the Christian church as a theological 
question? The Feast of the Conception had been 
celebrated in the East, at an early day, but its 
introduction into the Western or Romish church, 
produced bitter controversies, as it was sought to 
enforce the idea as a doctrine of the Church. 
Popes took part in the controversy and interposed 
their powers. Atthe period when Guido flourished, 
discussion of the subject was prohibited, excepting 
by Dominicans. May not Guido have quietly 
given his opinion on the subject, through that picture 
of a bunch of lilies? The present Pope defined it 
as an article of faith late in 1854. 

With the occasion, passed away the significance 
of the hymn, and we still have no National Hymn, 
suited to the dignity of a peaceful, united and 
free nation. 


A SuBMERGED City.—A correspondent at St. 
Augustine, in Florida, gives to a Florida paper an 
account of the discovery, in the Autumn of 1871, of a 
submerged city or village, on the West side of the 
North River, about seven miles north of that 
ancient town. The discovery was made at a time 
of extremely low tide during heavy gales for four 
or five days, which drove the water out of the river 
in a manner neverbefore known, The foundations 
of the houses, according to the correspondent, may 
only be fe/t with poles, now, though at the time 
of the gale they were seen uncovered; but wells, 
walled with coquina, are now visible ; and near the 
site of the city or village, is a coquina quarry, 
whose produce is equal to any found on Anastasia 
Island. It is in a hammock, but has been worked 
at some former period. The correspondent supposes 
the coquina for building the foundations of the 
submerged houses, was taken from this quarry. 


INDIAN CoMMISSION.—The Government has 
lately sent a commission, consisting of General 
Cowan, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Delano Chief Clerk, and Mr. Wham, of Illinois, to 
the Territories of Montana and Dakota, to meet 
and consider the appeals of the inhabitants of that 
region for protection against the powerful and war- 
like Sioux Indians, who are assuming a hostile at- 
titude. - These commissioners are to meet represen- 
tatives of the Indians, who, it is said, are excited 
by the progress of the Northern Pacific Rail Road. 
When will our government awake to the truth that 
the true policy is to make every Indian a citizen, 
hold him and her amenable to the laws as such, 
and abandon forever the paradoxical policy of 
treating them as nations with whom to form treaties, 
and at the same time as children, to be absolutely 
whipped into compliance with whatever the gov- 
ernment may choose to demand? Do away with 
the whole machinery of “Indian Agencies” and 
separate “ Indian Reservations,’ and make them re- 
sponsible citizens, and we shall hear of no more 
Indian wars nor atrocities against life and property, 
than are known in other rude communities. 














A Mummiep HumMAN Hrap.—The Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington City, lately received a 
mummied human head, which retains all the forms 
and features of life, but reduced, by some process 
to less than half the size of that of an adult. These 
heads are found among tribes in the province of 
Chimborazo, in Peru, and are said to be of very 
great antiquity. They are supposed to be the heads 
of enemies slain in battle, and so preserved, as 
trophies of victory. The intenor of the head is 
entirely emptied of flesh, bones and brain; and by 
its contraction, probably by heat introduced into the 
cavity, the skin is very much thickened. 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ.—This savan and his party, 
on board the Hassler, were, at the last accounts, on 
the coast of Patagonia late in March, busily engaged 
in dredging and carrying on exploratons along the 
shore with considerable success. 


Democratic NOMINATIONS.—On the 9th of 
July, a National Democratic Convention was held 
at Baltimore. More than seven hundred delegates 
were present. On the first ballot, on the roth, they 
nominated Horace Greeley of New York, for Presi- 
dent of the United States, and B. Gratz Brown of 
Missouri, for Vice President. Senator Bayard of 
Delaware, and the Delaware delegation, with a few 
others from other States, dissatisfied with the nomi- 
nation, held a meeting in another Hall, adopted 
an address to the democratic party of the country, 
and called another convention to be held at 
Louisville, Kentucky, on the 3d of September next. 


SABBATH SCHOOL.—It is said that Miss SARAH 
Cott, who died at Paterson, N.J., on the 17th of 
May, at the age of ninety years, organized the first 
Sabbath School in the United States. She gathered 
the mill-boys of that place on Sunday, for the 
purpose of teaching them to read and write, and 
from this resulted the Sabbath School as it now is, 
which is devoted to religious rather than secular 
instruction. Miss Colt had resided at Paterson 
almost eighty years. 
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ENLARGEMENT OF THE CAPITOL GROUNDS,— 
At the late session of Congress, a bill was passed 
authorizing the purchase of two squares of ground 
to be added tothe public grounds surrounding the 
Capitol at Washington. This will cut off all parts 
of the immense building from public streets. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION.—This_ Tri- 
bunal reassembled at Geneva, in Switzerland, on 
the 25th of June, and after a session of two hours, 
adjourned to the 27th, when they again met and 
unanimously rejected the indirect or consequene 
tial claims made by the American government in 
the Alabama case. 


GreaT HEAT.—The first week in July, 1872, 
will long be memorable in meteorological] records, 
for the prevalence of intense heat over the whole 
Atlantic seaboard, and far into the interior. The 
death rate in the city of New York was fearfully 
increased from the first to the seventh of July, from 
the effects of the extreme heat. Seventy persons, 
and a large number of horses died in that city on 
the 2d by what is commonly called “ Sun-stroke”’ 
—a prostration in consequence of becoming over- 
heated. The mercury ranged from 95° to 100° in 
the shade at the hottest part of the day, and was 
not below go° at any time during the twenty-four 
hours. ‘The general mortality was greatly increased 
during that time. The number of deaths from all 
causes, from Sunday the Ist to Friday the 6th,— 
six days—was 1348. Of these victims, a very 
large proportion were young children, who, in a 
crowded city, always suffer intensely in such hot 
weather. 


A DEsTRUCTIVE WEAPON.—One of the most 
destructive weapons ever made, on a small scale, 
is a fifty shot magazine musket, lately exhibited by 
Captain J. V. Meigs. Fired at short range, from 
the shoulder, the magazine of fifty balls was 
emptied in about twenty seconds, every shot 
striking within the space of a man. 





Davip Paut Brown. 


One of the most distinguished members of the 
Bar in Philadelphia, during a period of half a 
century, Davip PauL Brown, died in that city 
on the morning of the 11th of July, 1872, at the 
age of seventy-eight years. He was a native of 
Philadelphia, where he was born in the year 1795. 
At the age of twenty-one years he was admitted to 
the bar, and he was in practice without interruption 
until about two years ago. . 

Mr. Brown displayed much fluency, talent and 
tact as a speaker, at the beginning of his profes- 
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sional career, which served him much better in 
that profession than it would have done had he 
engaged in the pursuit of the medical art for which 
he was destined. He began the study of medicine 
under Dr. Benjamin Rush, who died six months 
after young Brown entered his office as a student. 
Soon after that event he entered the iaw office of 
William Rawle, as a student, and in 1816, he 
completed his preparations for his life vocation. 
Mr. Brown had a taste for literary labor, and all 
through life he indulged it as a pastime. He 
wrote a considerable number of works in prose 
and verse. In 1830 he produced a tragedy, enti- 
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tled “Sertorius; or the Roman Patriot,” which 
was brought out with considerable success by 
Junius Brutus Booth. This was followed by “The 
Prophet of St. Paul,” a melo-drama, The 
Trial,” another tragedy, soon followed, and then 
appeared “Love and Honor,” a farce. As he 
advanced in life, more solid subjects occupied Mr. 
Brown’s pen, and in 1856 he brought out “ The 
Forum; or Forty Years Full Practice at the Phila- 
delphia Bar.” This was a work in two volumes, 
and of much excellence. It contained a very 
flattering biography of the author from the pen 
of another, which marred the work with a viola- 
tion of good taste, 

Mr. Brown was a ready speaker, on all occasions; 
and for many years he was frequently upon the 
public platform, especially when there were exci- 
ting occasions. He took an active part as a 
speaker in favor of the Union, during the earlier 
period of the late Civil War. Up to the last year 
of his life, he seemed not to have lost any of the 
vigor of speech which distinguished him in the 
earlier periods of his career, mentally or physically. 


EDWARD STANLEY. 


The distinguished North Carolinian, Edward 
Stanley, died at San Francisco, California, on the 
night of Friday, the 12th of July. He was a na- 
tive of New Berne, N. C. and represented that 
district in the National Congress from 1837 to 
1843, and again from 1847 to 1853. He was a 
distinguished man in that body and was always re- 
garded as a sound statesman on great . national 
questions. Mr. Stanley was also an active member 
of the legislature of his native state, and held the 
position of speaker of the House of Commons. 
He was afterwards attorney-general of the state in 
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which office he had wide scope for the exercise 
of his high legal acquirements. 

The strong inducements offered by California, 
for men of enterprise and active brains, drew Mr. 
Stanley to that state in 1852, where he was soon 
the centre of a genial society and occupied the first 
rank at the bar. He soon amassed a large fortune, 
and was adding thousands to it every year, when 
he accepted the invitation of President Lincoln to 
become Military Governor of North Carolina in 
the Spring of 1862. Mr. Stanley was a very active 
member of the Republican party from its organi- 
zation in 1856, battled for the election of Fremont 
to the Presidency of the Republic, and was the 
nominee of that party for Governor of California, 
in 1857, but was defeated. He was the attorney 
for the city and county of San Francisco when he 
accepted the office of Governor of his native state, 
which he held only about a year, resigning his 
commission to the Secretary of War in May, 1863, 
On that occasion Mr. Stanton, the Secretary, wrote 
to him a very complimentary letter, saying “you 
will always enjoy the pleasant reflection of having 
faithfully performed a high and responsible duty to 
your government in the hour of its trial.” 

Mr. Stanley returned to California and remained 
in private life until his death. He was constitu- 
tionally a conservative man, and in the adminis- 
tration of the military governorship of North Caro- 
lina, was regarded by his more ardent and radical 
brethren, asa lukewarm Unionist. He closed 
evening schools opened by Vincent Collyer for the 
colored people, after Burnside took possession of 
New Berne, and he returned fugitive slaves to 
their masters. He was more desirous of bringing 
about reconciliation than conquest, and worked 
accordingly. 





LITERARY 


Announcements.—Messrs. Sheldon and Com- 
pany, of New York, expect to publish early in the 
coming Autumn, “ The Life and Times of Philip 
Schuyler,” by BENSON J. LossING, in two volumes. 
The work has been prepared with great care, 
chiefly from the official and other manuscript letters 
and documents left by General Schuyler, one of 
the most honored, trusted and beloved of Washing- 
ton’s friends and companions in arms during the 
old war for Independence. This work will reveal 
to the American people a military commander, 
statesman and patriot, of whom very little has been 
written, hitherto, but who may justly claim a front 
rank among the worthies who achieved the inde- 
pendence of these states and prepared the solid 
foundations of the new nation. 


Mr. Samuel G. Drake, the indefatigable author 
and thorough antiquary, is about to resume his 
labors upon the History of Boston, under the 
auspices of the government of that city. The first 
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volume was issued in a superb style, in 1856, 
containing 840 pages and handsomely illustrated 


by engravings on steel and wood. In that volume 
the history was brought down to the year 1770. 
The work will be continued, in the same style, 
from that time. 


Madame Fanny Raymond Ritter, the accom- 
plished wife of Professor Frederick Louis Ritter, 
of New York, has nearly completed her translation 
of the writings of Robert Schumann, on Music. 
The well-known abilities of Madame Ritter, are a 
guarantee that the English admirers of Schumann’s 
Music will have a faithful interpretation as well as 
translations of that eminent artist’s writings upon 
his favorite theme. 


Fournal of Dr. Solomon Drowne; Fournal of 
a Cruise in the Fall of 1780, in the Private Sloop- 
of- War Hope, by Solomon Drowne, M.D. of Provi- 
dence R. J. With Notes by Henry T. DROWNE 
New York: Privately printed; pp. 27. This is 
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an interesting sketch of the cruise of an American 
privateer during the old War for Independence, 
from the accomplished pen of Dr. Drowne, (a gradu- 
ate of Brown University, Providence, R. I.) at the 
close of 1773. He entered the Continental Army 
as a Surgeon, in which he did much Hospital duty. 
He became a member of the Board of Fellows of 
Brown University. Abroad he formed the acquain- 
tance of many eminent men. In 1788, he went to 
Ohio and took part in the settlement of Marietta. 
He practiced the profession of a physician in several 
places, and in 1811 was elected Professor of Materia 
Medica and Botany, in Brown University. He 
was an active writer and good orator. 

The Journal is elegantly printed on one side of 
tinted paper, by Charles L. Moreau and Henry 
Russell Drowne, two young amateur devotees of 
the art so honored by Bradford and Franklin. “It 
was printed by two boys, both of us novices in the 
Black Art” say the young printers in a note to the 
Editor of the RECORD, and it being our first attempt 
at book-printing, we hope it will not be too severely 
criticized.” Honest criticism says, Munsell must 
look to his laurels, 


List of Members of the Massachusett’s Society o 
the Cincinnati; including a complete Roll of the 
Original Members, with Brief Biographies Com- 
pleted from the Records of the Society, and other 
Original sources. By Francis S. DRAKE, Boston: 
Printed for the Society. r. 8vo. pp. 75. 

This work has been most carefully prepared by 
Mr. Drake, the author of the “ Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography,” and forms a most important and 
interesting contribution to that department of 
American Literature. This is only the pioneer of a 
Memorial Volume soon to be issued, which will 
contain in addition to the biography of members, 
some account of the family of each, and those who 
have not yet sent communications on the subject, 
are requested to do so, to Mr. Drake, at the rooms 
of the N. Y. Historic Genealogical Society. 





Notes on the History of Fort George during the 
Colonial and Revolutionary periods, with Contem- 
porancous Documents and Appendix. By B. F. 
De Costa, author of “Lake George: its Scenes 
and Characteristics,” &c. &c., New York: J. Sabin 
& Sons, 84 Nassau Street. London, 22 Bucking- 
ham Street. 8vo. pp. 78. This is an interesting 
volume made up of fragments gathered from manu- 
script records, old books and personal narratives, 
by the author, while engaged in preparing his popu- 
lar work on Lake George. He does not claim for 
it a complete history of the Fort whose ruins 
may be seen near the head of Lake George, but 
rather as a collection of interesting materials for 
history. Many of the documents here appear in 
print for the first time, being transcripts from origi- 
nal MSS. The author’s expressed desire is that it 
may be astimulus for fresh and successful search 
for additional material. 

The volume contains an engraved “Plan of 
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Lake George with the barracks, &c. &c., erected 
in the year 1759, and a small map of Lake George 
with each locality of interest defined by reference 
figures, 

The appendix contains a copy of the “Orderly 
Book of’ James McGee, at Fort George, July and 
August, 1776,” which is in the State Library at 
Albany. Also a poem entitled, “ From Saratoga 
to the River St. Lawrence, on her way to Quebec.” 

It was written by Colonel Arentz Schuyler De- 
Puyster, (see page 247 of the REcorD) and pub- 
lished in a volume entitled “ Miscellanies by an 
Officer” printed at Dumfries, Scotland, in 1813. 
It describes his tour to Quebec, by way of Lake 
George, in somewhat humorous verse. 


The Fight on Diamond Island, Lake George. 
By the Reverend B. F. De Costa. Author of 
“ Notes on the History of Fort George, &c. &c. 
Reprinted, with additions, from the New England 
Historical Genealogical Register, New York : d: 
Sabin & Sons, 84 Nassau Street: London, 22 Buck- 
ingham Street, 8vo. pp. 11. This is a valuable 
contribution to the treasury of American History, 
as it contains copies of documents respecting an 
engagement at Diamond Island, in Lake George, 
in 1777, about which most histories have been 
silent, and probably gives all the positive informa- 
tion concerning that event, known to exist. The 
most interesting of these documents are reports by 
General Burgoyne, on the British side, and of 
Colonel John Browne on the American side. The 
report of the Iatter, who was the commander of 
the little band who attacked the British on Dia- 
mond Island is very full. 


The Olden Time in New York. By a member 
of the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Society. 

I. New York Society in Olden Time. 

II. Traces of American Lineage in England. 

New York: G. P. Putnam and Sons. 8vo. pp. 64. 
This is a thin volume, handsomely printed on tinted 

per, and embellished with a steel-plate engraving 
of the Phillipse Manor House at Yonkers, and 
wood-cuts of Kip’s Bay House in 1691; Washing- 
ton’s residence during a portion of his term as 
President of the Republic, situated on Franklin 
Square, New York, and the Richmond Hill House, 
the residence of Aaron Burr. The work is from 
the pen of Right Reverend William Ingraham Kip, 
Bishop of the Diocese of California and a descen- 
dant from one of the earlier settlers of New York. 
The first part—* New York Society in the Olden 
Time”—originally appeared in “ Putnam’s Maga- 
zine” for December, 1870, and excited much 
attention. It gives an account of several of the 
most prominent families in the city of New York, 
in Colonial times, with descriptions of their social 
customs and general habits of life, which enables 
one to form a good idea of what is generally called 
“the best Society,” in New York, in the last cen- 
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tury. The work possesses rare value, not only in 
the facts of Colonial social life presented, but in 
the consideration that in the course of a very few 
years no one will be left who could give such 
reminiscences of those old families. The second 
art— Traces of American Lineage in Eng- 
and’’—was published in the ““ New York Genea- 
logical and Biographical Record” for July 1871. 
The author traces through Burke’s “ Peerage” and 
“Landed Gentry” the lineage from ennobled 
stock or into ennobled stock, the families of Benedict 
Arnold, Sir William Johnson, the De Lanceys, Tem- 
ples, Ingrahams, Pierreponts, Barclays, Livingstons 
and Lawrences. The work is dedicated to Edward 
Floyd De Lancey, Esq. of New York, the repre- 
sentative in this country as the prelate remarks of 
‘the loyal and chivalrous De Lancey of the olden 
time.” 


A Century of Universalism in Philadelphia and 
New York, with sketches of its History in Reading, 
Lightstown, Brooklyn and Elsewhere, by ABEL C, 
Tuomas. Philadelphia: Published for whom it 
may concern. 18mo. pp. 350. This is an exceed- 
ingly interesting little volume which the Author has 
inscribed to M. Louise Thomas, in testimony of 
Head, Heart, and Hand-help during many years 
of his ministry. It traces, in outline, the growth 


and spread of the devotion of the universal restora- 
tion to heaven of all the souls of men, from its first 
proclamation in Philadelphia by George de Benne- 
ville the elder, (son of a French Protestant fugitive, 


who established himself as a Physician near 
Germantown, where he died in 1793,) until the 
present time, and especially in the location men- 
tioned on the title-page. 

In his introduction, the writer claims that 
“Universalism” as the theological view of his- sect 
is called, has been the inspiration of all the 
benificent changes in society during a century of 
time, and says “ Universalism is indeed both the 
Head and the Heart of Christianity.” “ Univer- 
salists have not always been in the fore-front of 
reforms,” he says, “but Universalism has.” He 
attempts to show that the doctrine is coeval with 
Christianity itself: that Clemens of Alexandria and 
his renowned pupil Origen, “ exalted the cardinal 
theme, and for many ages the influence of the 
latter was visibly felt and acknowledged; but 
the church council of 553, put the black seal of 
condemnation upon the doctrine of Universalism. 

Mr. Thomas includes in a list of believers in the 
doctrine of Universalism, among eminent persons, 
the names of Benjamin Franklin, and Dr, Benjamin 
Rush, and other distinguished men of Philadelphia. 
The book presents in clear outlines the annals of a 
sect which has received but little notice from 
historians hitherto. 


History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power 
in America. By HENRY WILSON. Volume I. 
Boston, James R. Osgood and Company. 8 vo. pp. 
670. This is a handsomely printed volume, with 
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large clear type on fine paper, from the pen of a 
representative of the State of Massachusetts in the 
United States Senate, and now a candidate for the 
office of Vice President of the republic. The 
author has been‘an active participator in the later 
scenes of the drama whose incidents he has re- 
corded in these volumes, whereof this, the first, has 
lately been published. 

Mr. Wilson, after mentioning the scope of his 
work, in his preface, says, “I have striven, with 
scrupulous fidelity to truth and justice, to narrate 
the facts, develope the principles, and portray the 
results of this ‘irrepressible conflict,’ between the 
antagonistic forces of freedom and slavery. Al- 
though I have borne, for more than thirty years, an 
humble sm in this stern strife, and have been 
personally acquainted with many of the actors and 
their doings, I have endeavored to be as impartial 
as the lot of humanity will permit. Of the actors 
in the great drama I have not set down aught in 
malice. Of the living and of the dead I have 
written as though I were to meet them in the 
presence of Him whose judgments are ever sure.” 

The first and second volumes will trace the 
history of Slavery and its influences from its intro- 
duction in 1620, to the opening of the civil war, 
and the third volume will describe the series of 
measures during that conflict, by which slavery 
was extinguished, and great social and political 
changes were wrought. The second volume will 
be published in 1873, and the third volume in 
1874. 

The volume here noticed, opens with the 
beginning and growth of Slavery and the early 
development of the slave power. Following the 
history of Abolition Societies; slavery in the 
territories; the ordinance of 1787; compromises 
of the constitution; slave representation and the 
slave trade; rendition of fugitive slaves; the first 
slavery debates in Congress; petitions for emanci- 
pation ; the powers of the Government defined ; the 
Fugitive slave act in 1793; prohibition of the slave- 
trade; domestic and foreign slave trade; negotia- 
tions with foreign powers; the foreign relations 
of the government as influenced by slavery ; Indian 
policy as effected by slavery ; early anti-slavery move- 
ments; events in Virginia in connection with 
slavery ; the formation and purposes of the American 
colonization Society; accounts of anti-slavery so- 
cieties and the hostilities and excitements which 
they created; actions of Northern legislatures on 
the subject ; battles for the right of petition; po- 
sition of the colored people; the Florida war; 
demand for a recognition of property in slaves, 
and the “ Liberty Party,” it closes with an account 
of the annexation of Texas and its admittance into 
the Union as a slave state. 

The work is written in a very clear style, every 
word and sentence directed to the point under 
consideration. It is almost entirely narrative, there 
being comments. upon stated facts only sufficient 
to show the historical and philosophical relations 
of such facts. 





